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INTRODUCTION 


The  rationale  foi  conducting  thia  atudy  aa  well  aa  the  objectives  and  survey 
deaign  are  described  below. 

The  Reserve  Components  are  facing  declining  strengths  bacauaa  of  an 
inability  to  attract  and  retain  people.  Faced  with  thia  situation,  the  Reserve  Components 
have  been  engaged  in  a major  marketing* like  effort  to  recruit  and  retain  high  quality 
personnel.  This  effort  is  necessary  since  young  men  have  a large  number  of  potential 
careers  and  activities  to  pursue.  The  marketing  envlionment  is  complex,  because 
there  are  many  attributes  of  careers  and  activities  that  may  be  of  greater  or  lesser 
importance,  such  as  salary,  fringe  benefits,  opportunity  for  education,  travel,  image 
of  the  job/activity  and  employer  and  so  on.  In  order  for  the  Reserve  Components  to 
be  competitive  in  thie  environment,  it  is  necessary  to  engage  In  activitiea  euch  aa 
marketing  research.  Advertising,  and  promotion  that  have  been  successfully  used  with 
other  products  snd  services. 

With  the  Above  background,  the  Deportment  of  Defense  requested  that  a com* 
prehensive  research  study  be  undertaken  to  Indicate  to  the  Reserve  Components  what 
actions  in  the  form  of  product  modification  and/or  product  communications  ars  likely 
to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  increasing  ft)  accessions  among  various  demographic 
types  of  NPS  civilian  males  snd  (2)  likelihood  of  re-enlistment  among  current  guards- 
men and  reservists.  Hence,  the  overall  objective  of  the  study  is  to  examine  in  detail 
motivational  factors  in  enlistment  and  retention  as  » basis  for  developing  policy 
recommendations  for  efforts  aimed  at  enhancing  Reserve  Component  accession  snd 
retention. 

The  information  gathered  In  this  study  has  several  specific  objectives.  The 
first  objective  is  to  measure  young  men's  propensity  tr  serve  (or  re-enlist)  in 
the  Reserve  Components. 

The  second  objective  is  to  determine  current  perceptions  of  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents in  terms  of  12  key  attributes. 


A third  Ahjrctiw  la  to  determine  thr  rcUtivr  importance  of  the  12  k.-y  job 
attributes  that  may  provide  the  btiii  for  influencing  youny  men  to  join  and  remain  in 
the  Reear vo  Component*. 

Finally,  thla  thrly  provide*  a at  mutation  model  that  indicate*  what  configuration* 
of  job  characteristic*,  benefit*  and  incentive*  will  enhance  (I)  accession*  and  (2) 
re-enlistment  intention*  among  various  target  group*  (e.g. , high  school  graduate*,  Jtc. ). 

Study  Doaign 

In  order  to  moot  those  objectives,  Market  Facta,  Inc.  conducted  a survey  among 
two  different  samples  of  individuate.  The  first  sample  consisted  of  17-26  year  old 
male*  who  do  not  have  prior  or  current  military  involvement  and  who  are  not  beyond 
their  second  year  of  college.  In  total,  I,  371  interviews  were  completed  with  non- 
prior service  (NPS)  civilian  males.  The  second  sample  consisted  of  217  current  reser- 
vists end  guardsmen;  grades  E-4  to  E-7  in  their  first  six- year  term  of  service. 

These  two  samples  ere  treated  entirely  aeparately  in  this  report  aince  they  address  two 
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different  manning  problems,  accessions  and  retention. 

The  Interviewing  for  this  study  took  place  between  July  7,  1977  and  August  M,  1977. 

The  survey  employed  a computer-based  interactive  system  of  :nierviewing.  Each 
respondent  was  seated  at  a video  display  device  (Cathode  Ray  Tube)  on  which  queetlonr 
were  presented  and  with  which  he  interacted  by  use  of  a simple  response  keyboard. 

The  sample  of  NPS  civilians  was  selected  according  to  a quota  sampling  procedure. 

This  procedure  is  discussed  in  Appendix  I.  The  Department  of  Defense  provided  u 
randomly  drawn  Hat  of  reservist*  and  guardsmen  for  the  sample  of  current  reser- 
vist* and  guardsmen. 

Th*  study  was  conducted  in  nine  geographic  markets  in  which  Reserve  Component 
unit*  are  located.  These  markets,  representing  a wide  cross-section  of  population 
density  and  geographic  location,  were  a*  follow*: 

Largs  Urban  Area* 


-Beaton,  Massachusetts 

-Chicago.  Illinois 

-San  Francisco,  California 


Small  Urban  AfHi 


• Billings,  Montana 
-Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
MtttiUM,  Massachusetts 
-Rockford,  Illinois 
•Stockton,  California 
-Victoria.  Texas 

To  develop  the  simulation  model,  a technique  called  Trade-Off  Ana  Inals  was 
used.  An  overview  of  ttl«  procedure  is  provided  Itelow  and  a more  detailed  discussion 
appears  in  the  Appendix  IV. 

Many  alternative  programs  might  be  adopted  by  the  Reserve  Components  to  attract 
high  quality  recruits  and  encourage  current  reservists  and  guardsmen  to  remain  in  the 
service  beyond  their  initial  aix  year  term.  However,  thcae  alternative  programs  might 
entail  substantial  differences  in  cost  or  difficulty  in  implementation.  Similarly, 
individuals  also  have  preferences  when  considering  attributes  such  ss  salary  and 
educational  assistance  and  the  like.  Thus,  in  arriving  at  an  optimum  combination  of 
programs,  we  must  consider  trade-offs  among  cost,  difficulty  of  implementation,  and 
likelihood  of  acceptance  by  potential  recruits  and  those  who  may  choose  to  re-enllst.  The 
cost  and  difficulties  of  impier mutation  can  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy  for  a 
variety  of  program  combinations  but  the  Jtcceptabilitv  to  potential  recruits  cannot  be 
adequately  quantified  by  traditional  attitude  and  awareness  measurement  piocedurss. 

Most  people  would  like  to  follow  career  paths  that  involve  high  salaries  without 
responsibilities,  excitement  without  riak,  and  socurity  without  tedium.  In  the  real 
world,  such  possibilities  rarely  exist  and.  It  making  a career  choice,  It  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  trade-offs  among  a number  of  career  attributes.  One 
survey  technique  specifically  designed  for  such  situations  in  Trade-Off  Analysts. 

The  buic  procedure  for  Trade-Off  Analysis  Is  as  follows. 
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In  conjunction  with  tit*  Deportment  o I Defense.  Id  attribute s were  <ti  vrlo|M  d 
that  (loser Use  various  hey  choroctertsttca  of  the  Reserves  end  Notional  Guard. 
Attributes  wore  cboson  that  could  be  manipulated  or  nrtodifed  to  varying  levels  by 
the  aorvices  as  a moans  of  creation  inducements  for  accession  and  retention.  These 
attributes  are  the  essence  of  Trade-Off  Analysis.  The  attributes  and  the  levels 
investigated  are  presented  below. 


Attributes  Studied  With  The 
NPS  Civilian  Sample 


I.  Start  inn  Pay: 


- $4. 14  per  hour 

• )).  40  per  hour 
-$2.  H4  per  hour 
-|2, 18  per  hour 


1,  Initial  Term  of  Service: 


-4  years 
- h years 
-■  years 


t.  Enlistment  Bonus: 


• $3,  000 
•$l. 000 
S3  00 
- None 


4.  Educational  Assists  <ce: 


- 1 00%  coverage  of  educ.ition.il  io»l*  up  t<>  $t,l'('l) 
per  year  for  four  years 

- 1 00%  coverage  of  educational  cost),  up  lo 

per  year  for  four  year;. 

- 50%  coverage  of  educational  costs  up  to  $*>00 

per  year  for  four  years 
-No  educational  cove  rag. 


S.  Federal  Income  i a* 
Deduction: 


-Military  pay  is  las  free 
-Military  pay  is  not  las  (in 


*> 


fc. 


Pod/dtH  CwlUIII*  IPX/ 
BXIsnd 
Prlvll»f«n 


- PX  /PX  «nd  commitury 
••If  and  family 
-PX/BX  commititrv 
••If  and  family 
•PX/BX  and  coinmmuary 
•rtf  only 


available  all  (hr  limr  for 
available  wh*-n  mi  duty  for 
available  altrn  on  duly  for 


7.  Hair  Regulations:  , . . . 

-No  regulation*  on  hair  length 

-Your  hair  moat  look  abort  for  mertinga;  abort 

haired  wig  a o.  k. 

-Your  hair  must  be  abort.  No  wigs  permitted 


S.  Hour*  of  Meetings  tech 
Month: 


-12  hours  rf  meetings  per  month 
• It  hours  of  meetings  per  month 


Y.  When  Unit  Meetings 
Are  Held: 


-I  seasion/month  taking  2 days  in  one  weekend 
-2  sees  ion  a /month  taking  2 different  Saturdays 
-3  seaaions/month  taking  I Saturday  and  2 weekend  evening 


10.  What  Is  Done  At  Unit 
Meetings: 


< 50%  military  t raining,  50%  community  service 
75%  military  training,  2*»%  community  service 
• i 00%  military  training 


II.  Retirement 


12.  Annual  Two  Week 
Training? 


• Retire  after  20  years  of  .ervice  and  receive  about 

)233/month  plus  bene' its  at  age  Ml 

• Retire  after  30  years  of  service  and  receive  about 

42  35/month  plus  benefits  at  age  50 

• Receive  no  retirement  pay  or  benefits 


• Annual  training  during  vacation.  You  get 
military  plus  civilian  pay 
-Annual  training  not  during  vacation.  You  get 
military  plus  civilian  pay 
-Annual  training  not  during  vacation.  Employer 
makes  up  pay  difference 
-Annual  training  not  during  vacation, 
oniy  military  pay 


You  get 


I 


I 


A 1 Jth  attribute  mi  branch  of  urrlti: 

-Air  Fore* 

• Army 

-Marini-  Corps 
•Navy 

Attributes  Studtrd  With  ihr 
National  Guard /Hr »rvr  Sample 


I.  E-4  Pay  |4-i 
vrara  arrvtcr  I: 


t S Pay  (4-6 
yrara  arrvtcr): 


E-6  Pay  (4-4. 
yrara  arrvicr): 


E-7  Pay  (4-4 
yrara  arrvicr): 


*fl»  ^44  prr  yrar  (50%  ovt-r  current  level) 
-fit  IW  prr  yrar  (20%  over  current  level) 
• fl,  166  prr  year  (current  level) 

■WII  per  year  (20%  below  current  level) 


-fl,t44  prr  year  (60%  over  current  level) 
-f  1,475  per  year  (20%  over  current  level) 
•$1,224  per  year  (current  level) 

•$463  per  year  (20%  below  current  level) 


-$2,032  prr  year  (50%  over  current  level) 
-fl,626  per  yrur(2u%  over  current  level) 
-fit  154  per  year  (current  level) 

•flt  Of 4 per  year  (2C%  be- low  current  level) 


• f2,  246  per  yea  r ( 50%  over  current  level) 

• $I,837  per  year  (20%  over  current  level) 
-fl.531  per  year (current  level) 

- fl , 225  per  yc.tr 1 20%  below  current  level ) 


2.  Length  of  Re-enlistmont: 


- Re-enliatmcit  term  of  I year 
-Rc-enliatineni  term  of  3 years 
- Re-enlisb  rt»nt  form  of  6 yrara 


4.  Re  - enlistment  Bonus: 


-$3,000  re-enlistment  bonus 

- $1,000  re-enlistment  bonus 
-$300  re-enlistment  bonus 

- No  re-enlistmcnt  bonus 


' 


i 


4-1?  (SAMP  AS  C IVILIAN) 


■‘Mill  Li  ill  [ 1 
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Each  respondent  was  presented  with  a series  of  pairwise  comparisons  of  attri- 
butes. A typical  pairwise-  question  was  presented  in  a format  like  the  following. 
Which  would  you  prefer  . . . 

OR 


In  this  manner,  each  respondent  indicated  his  preference  for  pairs 
of  attributes.  The  preference  data  are  analyzed  by  a proprietary  computer  program 
that  translates  these  preferences  into  numbers  referred  to  as  utilities.  The  utility 
associated  with  each  level  of  each  attribute  is  a numerical  indication  of  the  value  or 
importance  which  the  respondent  attaches  to  that  attribute  level.  These  utilities  are 
the  basis  upon  which  computer  simulations  have  been  conducted  to  investigate  the  effect 
on  accessions  and  re-enlistment  intentions  of  changing  various  attributes  and  combinations 
of  attributes  by  specific  amounts. 

The  Accessions  Model 

In  this  study  we  are  attempting  to  estimate  actual  behavior  (1.  e. , accessions)  from 
a study  of  attitudes  and  preferences  of  the  survey  respondents.  Traditionally,  esti- 
mates are  made  on  the  basis  of  econometric  models.  While  such  models  have  their 
value,  they  are  normally  used  in  forecasting  future  accession  rates  for  the  current 
set  of  attribute  levels.  Since  the  focus  of  the  present  research  is  on  estimation  of 
accession  levels  for  different  sets  of  attribute  levels  (for  which  no  market  data  exist), 
it  is  necessary  to  include  measures  of  the  attitudes  and  values  of  NPS  men  in  the 
estimation  model. 

The  df.te  collection  method  used  in  the  main  part  of  this  study  requires  only  that 
the  respondent  make  simple  preference  judgments.  Unlike  traditional  attitude  measure- 
ment methods,  the  respondent  is  not  required  to  say  how  important  a particular 
attribute  is  to  him,  but  only  whether  one  combination  of  attributes  is  more  desirable 
than  another.  The  computer-based  method  used  to  collect  data  permits  us  to  choose 
a particular  set  of  questions  to  ask  each  respondent  so  as  to  sharply  define  his  own 
unique  values,  and  a set  of  numbers  results  which  express  how  valuable  he  perceives 
each  attribute  level  to  bo. 


A 6 year  enlistment  term 
and  a $3,000  bonus 


A 4 year  enlistment  term 
and  a $1, 000  bonus 


•wr  wifi  -ww 
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Trade-Off  Analysis  has  been  uaed  on  a large  number  of  occanlomi  in  marketing 
research  to  learn  the  relative  perceived  valuea  of  product  attribute h,  and  there  in 
little  doubt  about  itit  ability  to  do  thin  successfully.  For  example,  if  We  learn  that  an 
individual  placer  more  value  on  an  additional  thousand  dollar*  per  year  of  pay  than 
on  expanded  PX/HX/Commlesary  privileges,  we  can  atalc  with  some  confidence  that 
higher  pay  la  more  likely  to  cause  him  to  join  the  military  than  a change  in  PX/BX/ 
Commissary  privilege*. 

However,  in  thla  study  we  have  attempted  to  go  beyond  the  measurement  of 
relative  importances  of  various  attribute#,  and  to  make  estimates  of  ^actual  accession 
levels  which  would  occur  given  any  change  In  attrlbutee  of  the  military  "job".  This 
task  is  much  more  difficult  since  it  Involve*  not  only  measuring  preference*  between 
different  collections  of  attribute  levels,  but  also  the  estimation  of  likelihoods  of  future 
actions.  People  are  not  very  good  predictors  of  their  future  behavior,  and  consequently 
the  actual  levels  of  accessions  predicted  will  have  considerably  more  uncertainty 
surrounding  them  than  the  conclusion#  about  the  relative  strength  of  various  combi- 
nations of  attribute  levels. 

Contend  of  Interview 

The  Interview  focused  on  the  following  areas  of  Information: 

(1)  Respondent  demographics 

-Age 

• Marital  status 
-Raclal/ethnic  affiliation 
-Education 
-Employment 

-Socio-economic*  of  parent's  household 

-Reserve  component  status  (Military  respondents  only) 

- Pay  grade 
-Component 

- Length  of  se  rvice 
-.lob 

(2)  Propensity  to  enllst/re-e:  Hat  In  the  Reserve  Component* 

• i)  Perception  of  the  Reserve  Components  on  12  Attribute* 

(4)  Trade-off  of  paired  attribute* 

(1)  Estimates  of  likelihood  of  enlisting  (re-enlistlng)  under  vurioun  conditions 
(f>)  Satisfaction  with  Reserve  Components  (Military  respondent*  only) 

(/(  Achievabllity  of  life  goals  in  the  Reserve  Components  (Military  respondent*  only) 


1 
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Overview  of  Study  Analysis 

The  decision  to  join  or  remain  in  the  Reserve  Components  is  contingent,  in  part, 
on  st  tesst  two  general  factors:  how  the  Individual  currently  spends  hie  time  (e.g.  , 
employment,  education,  etc. ) and  his  attitudes  towards  the  Reserve  Components  based 
on  his  perceptions  of  these  services. 

Both  factors,  in  turn,  have  several  ramifications  with  respect  to  serving  in  the 
Reserve  Components.  How  an  individual  spends  his  time  affects  both  his  desire  and 
need  for  additions',  activities  as  well  as  his  ability  to  pursue  other  activities. 

His  attitudes  toward  the  Reserve  Components  reflect  both  the  individual's 
psychological  (e.  g. , serving  on*' s country,  associating  with  others,  keeping  busy,  etc.) 
and  his  economic  needs. 

Any  attempts  to  estimate  accessions  and  re-enlistment  intentions  must  consider 
both  factors.  Hence,  the  analysis  and  reporting  of  this  study  has  been  couched  in  the 
framework  of  these  two  lector*. 

Insofar  ar  the  sample  of  NPS  civilian  males  and  the  sample  of  current  reservists 
and  guardsmen  represent  two  very  different  populations  and  two  distinct  problems,  the 
data  derived  from  these  two  samp.es  have  been  analysed  and  reported  separately. 

With  respect  to  implications  for  recruiting  strategy  development,  however,  con- 
clusions drawn  from  both  samples  have  been  Integrated  and  are  discussed  in  the 
Executive  Summary. 

With  the  above  as  background,  this  report  begins  with  a discussion  of  NPS 
civilian  males;  how  they  currently  spend  their  time  with  respect  to  employment  and 
education,  their  stated  likelihood  of  serving  in  the  Reserve  Components,  their 
perceptions  of  the  Reserve  Components  in  terms  of  12  attributes,  the  relative  importance 
(utility)  they  attach  to  each  of  these  12  attributes,  and  the  Impact  various  configurations 
of  attributes  are  likely  to  have  on  their  decision  to  join  or  not  join  the  Reserve 
Components. 


iE«pws5pcoi^ni  n-szsz.  r^xsasf^t^VEPSi'x^re^^ 
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A diecusaion  of  current  raaarviata  and  guardsmen  follows  the  discussion  of  NPS 
civilian  males.  Similar  issues  are  addreaaad;  hew  reaervlata  and  guardsman  apand 
their  time  with  respect  to  employment  and  education, *the  nature  of  their  military 
aervice,  their  relative  likelihood  of  re- enlisting,  their  perceptiona  of  the  Reserve 
Components  in  term*  of  va'lous  ettribut*  a,  the  relative  importance  they  attach  to 
each  attribute,  and  the  impact  varioua  configurations  of  attrlbutea  are  likely  to  have 
on  their  intentiona  to  re- enlist. 

In  auch  a large  atudy,  many  reaulta  are  likely  to  appear  which  are  due 
aololy  to  chance  or  sampling  variance.  In  order  to  avoid  being  deceived  by  auch 
reaulta,  the  analysis  of  the  data  delinaatae  thoae  reaulta  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
due  to  chance  or  aample  idiosyncrasies.  Specifically,  all  aignlflcanca  aUtamenta 
• re  bated  on  the  95%  confidence  ievrl.  Thia  moana  there  la  leaa  than  a 5%  chance 
that  auch  a leautt  would  occur  aokly  due  to  chanco. 

The  quota  sampling  procedure  used  in  thia  atudy  necessitates  that  the  collected 
data  be  weighted  in  order  for  us  to  make  valid  eatimatee  of  national  atatiatlca.  The 
procedure  for  weighting  the  data  la  diacuaaed  In  Appendix  II. 

Finally,  the  body  of  the  report  diacuaaaa  conclusions.  Technical  laauua  per- 
taining to  data  collection  and  analysis  are  diacuaaed  In  the  appropriate  appendices 
which  are  referenced  throughout  the  report. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Introduction 

This  report  la  a discussion . ^jff  motivational  factor*  In  enlistment  *nr?  retention 
in  the  Reserve  Components.  The  study  provides  guidance  for  recruiting  and 
retention  strategy  development  by  examining  the  relative  impact  on  accessions  and 
re* enlistment  intentions  of  various  configurations  of  job  characteristics,  benefits 
and  incentives.  A total  of  1,371  non-prior  service  (NPS)  civilian  males  between  17  and 
26  years  of  age  were  interviewed  in  nine  geographic  markets  using  a computer-based 
interactive  system  of  interviewing.  In  addition,  217  current  guardsmen  and  reservists, 
grades  E-4  to  E- 7 in  their  first  six-year  term  of  service,  were  interviewed.  The 
two  samples  are  treated  entirely  separately  in  this  study  since  they  address  two  different 
manning  problems,  accessions  and  retentions. 

Major  Conclusion  of  the  Study  of  NFS  Civilians 

NPS  civilians  tend  to  view  various  types  of  large  financial  benefits  as  the  most 
important  factors  in  making  a decision  to  join  the  Reserve  Components.  Educational 
assistance,  enlistment  bonus,  and  increased  starting  pay  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  Increasing  accessions.  Other  financial  or  quasi-financial  attributes  are 
among  the  leas  powerful  or  important  attributes.  PX/BX/Comriissnry  privileges, 
military  pay  being  tax  free,  and  annual  training  vacation  arrangements  could  *11  affect 
the  real  income  of  reservists,  at  least  to  some  dsgree,  but  their  impact  on  accessions 
can  be  expected  to  be  relatively  small.  Factors  related  to  the  impact  of  Reserve 
Component  membership  on  lifestyle  (i.e. , frequency  of  meetings,  length  of  meetings 
per  month,  hair  rci’.'ilatloini)  arc  likely  to  have  relatively  little  impact  on  accessions. 

It  is  estimated  that  modifying  the  Reserve  Components  in  terms  of  various  levels 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  three  most  Important  attributes  could  enhance  accessions  by 
50%  or  more.  The  decision  regarding  which  modifications  to  make,  however,  depends 
not  only  on  candidates'  preferences  but  also  on  economic  and  logistic  consideration*.  The 


I. 


present  study  offers  guidance  by  providing  the  Department  of  Defense  with  a math- 
ematical and  paychologlcat  model  that  permit*  almulatlon  o*  product  modifications 
and  estimation  of  the  reaultlng  level  of  acceaaiona  of  (i)  NPS  men  in  total  or  !2)  men 
with  certain  demographic  characteriatica. 

Propensity  to  Join  the  Reaerve  Component* 

In  total,  17.  9%  of  the  NPS  men  expreaaed  positive  propensity  (i.  e. . said  that 
they  "definitely"  or  "probably  would"  serve)  for  the  Reserve  Components.  Approximately 
one-in-seven  (14.  5%)  young  men  rated  themselves  aa  possible  entrant*  into  the 
Army  Reaerve,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and/or 
Coaat  Guard  Reaerve.  One-in-twelve  (8.  2%)  respondents  expreaaed  propensity  to  join 
the  Army  National  Guard  and/or  Air  National  Guard, 

The  overall  rank  order  of  the  components  based  on  expreaaed  propensity  levels 
was  ae  follows: 


-Army  National  Guard 

5.5% 

-Air  Force  Reaerve 

5.  5% 

-Army  Reaerve 

5.3% 

-Naval  Reaerve 

4.  8% 

-Coast  Guard  Reaerve 

4.6% 

-Air  National  Guard 

4.  4% 

-Marine  Corps  Reserve 

3.3% 

Demog raphic  Profile  of  Positive  Propensity  Men 

Those  men  who  expressed  a positive  propensity  for  the 'Reserve  Components, 
in  contrast  to  negative  propensity  men,  tend  to  be  , . . 

-More  likely  to  he  Non- White 
-More  likely  to  still  be  In  high  school 

•Leas  likely  to  have  had  a college  preparatory  curriculum 
In  high  school 

-More  likely  to  have  had  a vocational  curriculum  in  high 
school 

• Loss  likely  to  be  in  college 


-More  likely  to  be.  currently  unemployed 

-Less  likely  to  be  In  white  collar  occupation*,  if  employed 
-Lee*  likely  to  be  from  a large  urban  area 


Thi*  profile  tend*  to  underscore  the  importance  these  individuals  attach  to 
economic  benefit*.  For  these  individuals,  the  Reserve  Components  may  be  an  impor- 
tant means  by  which  they  can  advance  themselves  in  terms  of  education  and  occupation. 
Perceptions  of  the  Reserve  Component* 

NPS  men  were  asked  what  they  believe  the  Reserve  Components  presently  offer 
in  ti  rme  of  job  characteristics,  benefits  and  incentives.  Respondents  were  asked 
to  indicate  what  they  believed  was  the  current  level  for  each  of  twelve  attributes.  The 
majority  of  these  men  perceived  each  of  these  attributes  to  be  characterised  by  higher 
than  actual  levels.  With  respect  to  recruiting  strategy  development,  these 
favorable  misperceptions  suggest  that  the  Reserve  Components  need  to  concentrate 
their  recruiting  strategy  development  efforts  primarily  on  the  more  difficult  task 
of  product  improvement  rather  than  improvement  of  communications. 

Major  Conclusion  of  the  Study  of  Current  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 

The  most  important  attributes  with  respect  to  enhancing  re-enlistment  intentions 
appear  to  be  similar  to  those  that  are  likely  to  have  the  largest  impact  on  accessions 
of  NPS  men.  A re -enlistment  bonus  and  educational  assistance  sre  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  positive  Impact  on  re-enlistment  intentions  of  current  guardsmen  and 
reservists.  Tax  -free  nullif  y pay,  length  of  extension  of  service,  and  increased 
pay  also  appear  to  ho  important  factors  in  making  a decision  to  re-cnlisi,  Factors 
related  to  the  impact  of  Reserve  Component  membership  on  lifestyle  such  as  timing 
of  annual  training,  hair  regulations  and  length  of  meetings  per  month  appear  to  be 
of  relatively  little  importance  in  the  re-enlistment  derision  for  current  guardsmen 


and  reservists. 
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The  estimated  likelihood  of  re-enlisting  could  be  in.rensei)  by  10%  or  more 
by  modifying  the  Reserve  Components  in  terms  of  various  level*,  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  attributes:  re-enlistment  bonus,  educational  assistance,  level  of 
pay,  tax  benefits  and  extension  of  service. 

The  simulation  model  enables  the  Department  of  Defense  to  examine 

potential  for  Increaaes  In  re-enlistment  intentions  for  various  configurations  of 

job  characteristics,  benefits  and  incentives  among  (I)  current  guardsmen  and  reservists 

in  total  and  (2)  those  men  with  certain  demographic  characteristics. 

Propensity  to  Re-enliat  in  the  Reserve  Components 

In  total,  35. 1%  of  the  currant  guardsman  and  reserviats  said  that  they  "definitely" 
or  "probably  would"  re -enlist.  Another  15.  2%  were  undecided.  One-half  of  the  men 
intending  to  re-enllst  planned  to  do  so  for  no  more  than  one  year.  The  average  was  Just 
just  over  two  years. 

Demographic  and  Attltudinal  Profile  of  Men  Intending  to  Re-cnitst 

Those  men  who  said  that  the)  "definitely"  or  "probably  would"  re-enliat 
(positive  propensity),  in  contrast  to  negative  propensity  men,  tend  to  be,.. 

-More  likely  to  be  Non-white 

-Less  likely  to  be  a college  graduate 

-Less  likely  to  be  in  a white  coliar  occupation 

-More  likely  to  be  in  a higher  grade  (E-6  and  E-7) 

-More  likely  to  see  the  Reserve  Components  as  enai'lna 
the  achievement  of  life  goals 

-More  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Reserve  Components 
Perceptions  of  the  Reserve  Components 

Most  guardsmen  and  reservists  appear  to  be  quite  well  informed  about  what  the 
Reserve  Components  presently  offer  in  the  way  of  job  characteristics,  benefits  and 
incentives.  Efforts  aimed  at  increasing  retention  should  be  concentrated,  therefore. 
on  first  providing  an  enhanced  product,  rather  >han  on  product  communications. 
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SECTION  I 

Aiulwli  of  Demand  on  Timet 
Employment  and  Educational  Involwmtnt 

Fop  most,  mrmberiiiip  In  lh«  Reserve  Component#  i«  not  primary  pursuit. 
Rather,  It  rcprwer.U  another  activity  in  addition  to  one1*  piimary  vocation.  In 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  join  the  Reserve  Components,  a young  mm  must  take  into 
consideration  his  present  or  anticipated  employment  and  education  situation*.  Spec- 
ifically. he  must  consider  his  motivations  for  joining  within  the  framework  of  the 
degree  to  which  his  employment  and/or  education  situations  (e.  g. . availability  of 
time,  employer  cooperation,  etc. ) enable  him  to  pursue  an  additional  activity  such 
as  being  a Nal,>nat  Guardsman  or  Reservist. 

As  rr.nans  of  providing  background  to  and  understanding  of  the  intentions  of 
civilian  non-prior  service  males  with  respect  to  serving  i><  the  Reserve  Components 
a die',  uasior  of  their  current  employment  and  educational  involvement  follows.  The 
issue  Is  the  extent  to  which  time  is  available  to  the  individuel  to  participate  in  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves, 
l.l  Level  of  Employment 

As  Table  : , i shows,  60%  of  the  males  interviewed  in  this  study  reported  that 
they  were  currently  employed,  the  majority  of  them  in  full  time  occupations.  The 
balance  reported  being  not  employed. 

Table  1. 2 shows  that  68%  of  employed  respondents  reported  holding  blue 
collar  occupations;  many  of  them  in  service  (e.  g, , policeman,  postman,  delivery- 
man,  etc. ) occupations.  Department  of  Defense  data  on  enlisteea  aa  wall  ee 
attitudina'  studies  such  as  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  studies  indicate  that 
individuals  from  higher  socio-economic  groups  arc  laaa  likaly  to  join  the  all- 
volunteer  forces.  Occupational  statue  is  one  indicator  of  socio-economic 
standing.  Tha  extent  to  w*  ch  it  is  e discriminating  variabla  with  respect  to 
propensity  to  serve  in  the  Reserve  Components  is  examined  in  Section  III. 


TABLE  1.2 


OCCUPATION 


TOTAL 

4 


Whit*  Collar 

iiil 

Profea  atonal  /technical 

T.4 

Manager /proprietor 

9.0 

Saloa 

7.9 

Clorical 

7.6 

Blue  Collar 

60.  I 

CratUman/akilled  labor 

13.7 

Machinery  operator 

0.1 

Service  worker 

29.  0 

General  laborer 

17.3 

1. 1 EgnjgBgrt  and  K<wiiiom>  lnwlvtiwirt 

It  U not  uncommon  lor  a min  in  the  t7-£t»  year-old  age  group  to  both 
work  and  attend  reboot.  Itlag  both  employed  and  enrolled  In  achool  tend* 
to  limit  a person's  ability  to  partae  additional  activities. 

Table  I.  5 aummarinea  the  degree  to  which  respondent*  are  both 
employed  and  going  to  achool.  One  third  of  the  sample  indicated  that  they 
work  and  go  to  achool.  At  the  other  extreme.  22%  suld  that  they  neither 
work  nor  go  to  school. 


TABLE  1.  3 


LX  VXi.  or  EMPLOYMENT  COMHINEO 
WITH  EDUCATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


TOTAL 

%" 

Employ.*)!  .xnd  Atteni  vrhuol 

35.0 

Employed  only 

25.  1 

Not  employed  end  ettend  school 

17.9 

Not  employed  end  do  not  ettend 
echool 

22.0 
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. 3 Derived  Demand  on  Tjm* 

A young  min'*  likelihood  of  joining  the  Reserve  Components  la  con- 
tingent, in  part,  on  the  demands  placed  on  his  time.  The  moat  objective 
measure  of  demand  on  time  la  the  number  of  hours  worked  each  week.  The 
concept  of  demand  on  time,  however,  also  has  a subjective  element  --  what 
the  Individual  perceives  the  demand  on  his  time  to  be.  This  perception,  in 
part,  may  be  a function  of  both  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  Individual's  work- 
related  commitments.  These  include  whether  bin  work  Ih  full  time  or  part 
time,  the  number  of  jobs  held,  and  whether  he  also  attends  school.  Com- 
pared to  someone  who  has  a part  time  job,  a per  ton  who  holds  a full  time 
job  may  feel  he  has  more  of  a commitment  to  his  work  and,  therefore,  has 
leas  time  to  pursue  other  activities.  This  may  b.»  thi  > person's  perception, 
despite  the  fact  that  both  individuals  work  the  same  number  of  hours  each  week. 

The  following  example  further  illustrates  the  objective  and  subjective 
nature  of  the  concept  of  demand  on  time.  The  major  weekly  activities  of 
four  people  arc  described  below. 

Person  A Person  B Person  C Person  P 

. Works  40  hours  . Works  40  hours  . Works  40  hours  . Works  40  hours 

. Holds  1 full-  . Holds  2 part-  . Holds  I full-  . Holds  I part- 

time  job  time  jobs  time  job  time  job 

. Attends  schooi 

All  four  individuals  work  the  same  amount  of  hours  each  week.  How- 
ever, they  may  perceive  the  demand  on  their  time  differently.  In  addition  to 
his  one  full  time  job,  Person  A also  attends  school.  He  physically  has  more 
demands  placed  on  hie  time  than  do  the  other  individuals.  Person  B may 
perceive  the  demand  on  his  time  to  he  high,  while  Person  C and  Person  D 
do  not.  Person  B'a  perception  of  his  situation  Is  based  on  his  commitment 
to  two  jobs  rather  than  one.  Like  Person  C,  Person  D works  40  hours  each 
week  at  one  job.  In  contrast,  however,  Person  D's  jolt  is  only  temporary 
(l.  e.  , part  time).  Thia  may  lead  Person  D to  view  the  demand  on  his  time 
to  be  less  than  what  Person  C perceives  his  time  availability  to  be. 
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Aa  a mean*  of  gauging  thla  demand,  an  index  of  demand  on  time  waa  created 
by  asking  the  individual  to  report  aeveral  area*  of  employment  Information 
employed  full  time  or  part  time,  number  of  job*  hejd,  number  of  houra  worked  per 
week  on  all  joba.  In  addition,  the  index  la  based  on  whether  or  not  the  respondent  in 
In  school.  The  index  ranges  from  a low  of  2 to  a high  score  of  lb.  For  purposes 
of  dlacuaaion,  the  scale  has  been  divided  into  three  groups; 


Demand  on  Tima 

Scale  Scores 

Typical  Deacriptlon 

High 

11-16 

• Work  2+  joba, 

■ 40+  hours  a week 

• May  alao  attend  aehool 

Medium 

7-10 

eWork  1 full  time  job 
» A bout  40  houra  a week 
a May  also  attend  aehool 

Low 

2-6 

• May  work  1 part  time  job 

• Leaa  than  20  houra  a week 

• May  attend  aehool  instead  of  work 

Table  1.4  explains  tha  derivation  of  the  demand  on  time  index. 

TABLE  1.4 


(Employment) 

(Numhcr  of  Jchs) 

(Total  Hours 

Worked  in  Week) 

(In  School) 

Value 

Vajuc 

Value 

Value 

Full  t'mo  3 

Four  or  more  4 

61  + 

7 

Yes 

2 

Part  time  2 

Three  3 

51-60 

6 

No 

1 

None  1 

Two  2 

41-50 

5 

One  1 

31-40 

4 

None  0 

21-30 

3 

11-20 

2 

1-10 

1 

0 

0 

Table  1,5  shows  that  I 5.  8%  of  the  respondents  reported  having  a relatively 
high  demand  on  their  time  during  an  average  week.  In  general,  these  people  are 
typically  holding  more  than  one  job  or  are  working  full-time  plus  going  to  school. 
As  such  they  are  working  and  perhaps  attending  aehool  more  than  40  hours  a week. 


Typically,  a perron  work  at  one  (all  time  job  for  35  to  40  hours  a week. 
For  many  this  ia  sufficient  to  meet  their  economic  as  well  as  work- 
related  psychological  needs.  The  extent  to  which  people  exceed  this 
standard  raises  questions  as  to  what  motivates  them  to  pursue  additional 
work.  To  a large  extent  their  motivations  may  reflect  an  inability  to 
fulfill  their  economic  and  psychological  needs  from  one  full  time  act- 
ivity. As  a source  of  activity  and  economic  benefits,  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  could  provide  one  means  to  fully  satisfy  theae 
needs. 

The  issue  la  not  only  the  question  of  time  availability  to  participate 
in  activities  such  as  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves,  but  whether  the 
Reserve  Components  as  an  activity  offers  what  Individuals  are  seeking. 

With  this  in  mind,  employed  respondents  were  asked  a series  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  number  of  jobs  held,  hours  worked  In  an 
average  week  and  average  weekly  compensation  from  all  jobs.  Table  ‘.,b 
profiles  these  key  employment  characteristics.  Respondents  who  reported 
holding  more  than  one  job  were  asked  their  reasons  for  multiple  employ- 
ment. Their  reasons  are  presented  In  Table  I.  7. 

The  data  shown  in  theae  two  tablet  can  be  summarised  as  follows: 

1.  NPS  civilians  reparted,  on  the  average,  working  a 
normal  35-40  hour  week,  although  12%  reported 
working  50  or  more  hours. 


2.  On  the  average,  these  men  reported  earning  modest 
incomes  ($139  per  week  or  approximately  $7,200  per 
year).  Only  8.  7%  said  they  are  earning  in  exeeaa  of 
$15,  000  per  year,  a relatively  high  Income. 

3.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  working  respond'  its  aaid  that 
they  hoiti  more  than  one  job.  Their  motivations  were 
primarily  economic  and  future-oriented  In  their  per- 
spective: save  for  the  future,  earn  tuition  for  school 
<’  id  earn  extra  money  to  buy  something  special. 
Psychological  reasons  such  as  associating  with  others 
and  filling  one's  time  also  were  mentioned  frequently. 


TABLE  1.6 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  JElvjPpiYMKNT 


TOTAL 

1 


Average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week  on  all  jobs 

36.  7 hours 

Percent  who  work  more  than 

50  hour*  per  week 

12.  1% 

Average  Income  per  week  from 
alt  job* 

$139.00 

Percent  who  earn  $300 
or  more  per  week 

8.  7% 

Percent  holding  more  than  one  job 

19.  1% 

BASE 

(824) 

table  *.? 


MAJOR  REASONS  FOR  HOLDING 

more  than  one  job 


i > 


TOTAL 

5? 

\ 

1 

} 

*« 

Sava  for  the  future 

37.3 

t 

f,  • 

Earn  tuition  for  school 

36.8 

1 

1 

j 

Earn  extra  money  to  buy 
something  special 

32.4 

i 

i 

• 

Meet  regular  household  expenses 

26.6 

i 

f 

; 

pm 

Fay  off  debts 

25. 1 

i 

t 

'i 

- 

Keep  busy 

24.1 

i 

\ 

ti 

Be  with  other  people 

18.5 

\ 

.i 

i 

r— 

BASE 

(166) 

;! 

7 r 

V 

j 

1 

i 

* Multiple  mention* 

> 

la  summary,  tht  modut  economics  of  the  employment  of  NPS  respondents 
would  suggest  that  they  may  hairs  a serious  need  for  additional  income  of  some 
sort.  The  fact  that  one-in-flve  work  more  than  one  job,  primarily  for  economic 
reasons,  tends  to  underscore  this  possibility;  Moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of 
time  availability,  the  employment  of  these  men  does  not  appear  to  be  overly 
demanding. 

All  In  all,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  correspondence  between  the 
employment  characteristics  of  the  target  market  group  surveyed  in  this  study 
and  the  time  demand  and  benefits  associated  with  participation  in  the  Reserve 
Components. 
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1»S  P*rc«iwd  Difficulty  of  Obtaining  Employment 

Labor  market  faetora  can  be  expected  to  have  an  effect  on  Reserve 
Component  entlatments  as  they  do  for  the  active  duty  services,  People's 
Impressions  of  the  job  market  may  have  a greater  role  in  career  choice 
than  the  actual  labor  situations.  For  this  reason  respondents  were  asked 
their  perceptions  of  the  job  market  in  their  respective  areas,  both  how 
difficult  they  felt  It  was  to  (I)  get  a full  time  job  and  (2)  get  a part  time  job. 
Table  1.8  summarises  respondents'  perceptions  of  the  market  for 
full  time  jobs.  Nationwide,  37.  9%  of  the  sample  felt  that  for  a person 
their  age  getting  a full  time  job  in  their  area  was  very  difficult  or  almost 
impossible.  One-half  (50.  2%)  of  the  sample  felt  that  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  and  the  balance  felt  that  it  was  not  difficult  at  all.  Respondents 
living  in  large  urban  areas  (i.  e. , Boston,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco) 
were  more  pessimistic  than  others  about  finding  full  time  employment  in 
their  areas. 

Table  1.9  summarises  respondents'  perceptions  of  the  market  for 
part  time  jobs.  Nationwide,  only  23.  l%of  the  sample  felt  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  or  very  difficult  for  someone  their  age  to  find  part 
time  employment.  Almost  onc-half  (47.9%)  felt  that  it  was  somewhat 
difficult.  Young  men  living  in  large  urban  areas  were  no  different  from 
their  counterparts  in  small  urban  areas  with  respect  to  their  perceptions 
of  finding  part  time  employment.  All  in  at,  young  men  appear  to  be 
somewhat  more  pessimistic  about  finding  full  time  employment  than  they 
are  with  respect  to  finding  psrt  time  employment. 


TABLC  1.8 


PERCEIVED  DIFFICULTY  OF  OBTAINING 
FULL  TIME  JOB  IN  AREA 


GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION 


IQTAk 

i 

Large  Urban 

A 

Small  Urbai 

Almost  ImpossibU/vsry 
difficult 

17.9 

40.  6 * 

33.9 

Somewhat  difficult 

90.2 

48.3 

53.0 

Not  difficult  at  all 

11.9 

11.1 

13.1 

BASE 

(1371) 

(824) 

(548) 

*Largs  urban  and  small  urban  differ  significantly 


r 


r 
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TABLE  1*9 

PERCEIVED  DIFFICULTY  OF  OBTAINING 
PART  TIME  JOB  IN  AREA 


TOTAL 


— 

Almost  imposeible/very 

i 

r* 

difficult 

23.  I 

Somewhat  difficult 

47.9 

Not  difficult  at  alt 

29.0 

BASE 

(1371) 

Difference*  between  respondent*  living  in  Urge  urban  versus  smalt  urban 
areas  are  not  statistically  significant,  and  therefore,  are  not  shown. 


A principal  m«uur«  in  this  study  is  enlistment  propensity  (i.  e. , the 
stated  likelihood  of  serving  in  the  Reserve  Components).  Respondents 
were  asked  to  indicate  their  likelihood  of  serving  in  the  Army  National 
Guard,  Air  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve,  Air  Force  Reserve.  Naval 
Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  as  well  as 
the  active  duty  military.  Respondents  were  asked  to  Indicate  how  likely 
It  was  that  they  would  serve  in  each  of  the  specific  services.  The  following 
scale  was  usedt 

Definitely  | ^ Positive  Propensity  Group 

Probably  J 

Probably  not  propensity  Group 

Definitely  noy 


Those  who  answered  "definitely"  or  "probably"  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  of  the  seven  Reserve  Components  have  been  classified  as  positive 
propensity.  Others  are  classified  as  negative  propensity. 

Psychologists  have  found  that  the  best  predictor  of  an  individual's 
future  behavior  is  often  a statement  about  what  he  expects  to  do  in  a 
situation.  The  measure  of  propensity  is  a measure  of  this  type.  No 
attltudinal  statement  should  be  interpreted  as  being  a definitive  predictor 
of  human  behavior,  however,  since  there  are  many  factors  that  can  inter- 
vene between  an  expression  of  an  attitude  and  the  actual  behavior.  Neverthe 
less,  propensity  is  the  best  measure  of  this  type  available  to  us.  While 
Its  specific  relationship  to  enlistment  is  not  certain,  it  appears  to  be  highly 
correlated  with  future  enlistment.  Propensity  data  obtained  in  the  present 


itady  Mt*  compkrtd  to  known  uctuloM  for  specific  ago  and  racial  group* 
and  (Mad  to  correlate  by  a factor  of  . 77.  • A perfect  correlation  ie  1.0. 


The  purpose  of  this  aectlon  la  to  provide  an  analysis  of  propensity.  First 
the  measurement  itself  is  examined.  Then  those  factors  are  identified  which  may 
discriminate  between  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups. 


•This  relationship  is  baaed  on  three  elements  of  dates 

(1)  1070  Census  figures  for  whits  and  non-white  males,  ages  17  to  26; 

(2)  actual  accessions  for  these  demographic  groups  for  the  period 
December  1976  through  June  1977,  provided  by  MARDAC;  and  (3)  propensity 
data  collected  la  the  present  study. 
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2.  2 Probability  of  Serving  In  the  Reserve  Components 

Propensity  consists  of  young  mbit's  ratings  of  their  probability  of 
entering  any  of  the  seven  Reserve  Components.  Table  2.  1 presents 
three  positive  propensity  measures; 


'The  proportion  of  young  men  who  express  a 
positive  likelihood  of  serving  in  any  one  or 
more  of  the  seven  Reserve  Components. 

•The  proportion  of  young  men  who  express  a 
positive  likelihood  of  serving  In  one  or  more 
of  the  five  branches  of  the  Reserves. 

• The  proportion  of  young  men  who  express  a 
positive  likelihood  of  serving  In  on*  or  both 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  National  Guard. 

Table  2.  I can  be  summarised  as  follows; 

1.  Approximately  one-in-six  (17.9%)  respondents  said  that  they 
"definitely"  or  "probably  would"  serve  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  Reserve  Components. 

Approximately  one -in  seven  (14.  9%)  young  men  rated  themselves 
as  possible  entrants  into  the  Army  Reserve,  Air  Force  Reserve, 
Nav.il  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and/or  Coast  Ciiard  Reserve. 

3.  One  in- twelve  (8.2%)  respondents  expressed  positive  propensity 
to  serve  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and/or  Air  National  Guard. 

Table  2.  2 shows  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  indicated 
positive  propensity  for  each  of  the  Reserve  Components.  The  overall 
rank  order  of  the  Reserve  Component  services  based  on  expressed 
propensity  levels  also  is  shown  in  Table  2.2  In  terms  of  propensity 
to  serve,  no  one  service  is  dominant. 


TABLE  2.1 


POSITIVE  PROPENSITY 
TO  SERVE  IN 
RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


TOTAL 

£. 

Rtitrv*  CompowwH  (Ml) 

17.4 

- 

Rasarvaa  («aly) 

14.  S 

Nrttoml  Owr4  (Mly) 

S.2 

i 

BASE 

(17711 

s 
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The  enlistment  decision  process  msy  he  a multi-step  procoas.  The 
individual  msy  first  decide  to  serve  in  the  military  and  then  choose 
among  the  different  services. 

As  Table  2.  3 shows,  a large  number  of  men  who  have  positive 
propensity  for  each  of  the  Reserve  Components  arc  also  positive  towards 
one  or  more  other  services.  On  the  average,  positive  propensity  young 
men  showed  a positive  disposition  toward  two  to  three  services. 

The  six  Reserve  Components  appear  to  draw  upon  the  same  or 
similar  pool  of  young  men.  This  seems  to  be  especially  true  with 
respect  to  certain  combinations  of  services.  For  instance,  over  onu- 
half  of  the  young  men  with  positive  propensity  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  also  have  positive  propensity  for  the  Army  Reserve.  Just  the 
opposite  la  true  for  those  with  positive  propensity  for  the  Army  Reserve. 
A similar  relationship  exists  between  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air 
National  Guard.  These  inter-relationships  seem  reasonable  In  view  of 
the  missions  of  the  respective  services.  The  Marine  Corpa  Reserve 
has  inter-relationships  with  both  the  Army  Reserve  and  Naval  Reserve. 
These  also  seem  reasonable  becauae  of  similarities  in  missions  with 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  enlistment  decision  process  also  may  involve  the  choice  between 
active  duty  and  reserve  duty.  As  Tabls  2.4  shows,  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  young  men  who  expressed  positive  propensity  for  the  Reserve 
Components  also  rated  themaelvee  as  being  likely  to  aerve  in  the  active 
duty  military. 


tff'1 1 $■*?.**} J-'-! 'u^'” 


Alio  Show  Positive  Propeniity 
For  Theac  Components 

Army  National  Guard 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Army  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve 

Air  National  Guard 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Average  Number  of  Services 

BASE 


TABLE  2.  3 


THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  PROSPECTS  SHOW 
POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE 
RESERVE  COMPONENT 


Individuals  with  poi itivo  propensity  for 
Army  Air 

National  Force  Army  Naval 
Guard  Reserve  Reserve  Reserve 

A ' ..2L  ' _3l 

100.0  30.9  CKD  33.  8 


100.  0 


f53. 8 ) 30.  0 100.0 


34.  0 100.  0 


30.  5*  C 40.  4. 


these  components; 
Air  Marine 
National  Corpe 
Guard  Reserve 

“JL.  ‘ JL 


30.  6 C¥D 
32.  7 C O 


1 00.  0 


I 00.  0 


♦Example;  This  says  that  30.  5%  of  the  respondents  who  have  -positive  propensity 
for  the  Army  Nationsl  Guard  also  have  positive  propensity  for  the  Air  National  Guard. 


Circled  entries  indicate  relatively  high  overtop. 


_v»; 


3R 


TABLE  2.  4 


THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
PROSPECTS  SHOW  POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  FOR 
ACTIVE  DUTY  SERVICE 


Individual*  with  positive  propensity  for  these 
components; _ _ _ 


National  Guard 

Reserves 

% .. 

Also  show  positive  propensity 

for  active  duty  service 

51.  0 

48. 1 

BASE 

(H2| 

(i99) 

Date  for  the  Individual  components  ore  not  shown  since  there  are  no  statistically 
significant  differences  among  the  six  Reserve  Components  on  this  measure. 


4 Officer  Verauu  EwUjtwd  Entry  Expectations 

Respondents  wiio  expressed  positive  propensity  for  serving  in  the 
Reserve  Components  were  asked  their  expectations  with  respect  to 
entering  the  service  as  enlisted  men  or  as  officers.  Table  2.  5 shows 
that  two-thirds  (68.  5%)  of  these  individuals  expect  to  enter  th,e  service 
as  enlisted  men.  This  is  virtually  Identical  to  the  68.  9%  figure  reported 
in  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (Spring.  1077)  as  the  proportion  of 
young  men  who  expect  to  enter  active  duty  service  as  entivted  men. 


I 


TABLE  2.  5 


EXPECTATION  OF  ENTERING 
RESERVE  COMPONENTS  AS 
AN  ENLISTED  MAN  OK  OFFICER 


TOTAL 


- 

Enlisted  man 

68.  S 

Officer 

>1.5 

BASE 

(245) 

wJiiXi.S.f.ut.Li/iia  iJl/ 


.<uuuu  it httoLi-AUHHrilMUMiUmUU  aaM.  t. 


ti-i  utl''*: 


2.  5 Demographic  Profile* 

Demographic  composite!  for  the  positive  and  negative  propensity 
groups  for  the  National  Guard  and  those  for  the  Reserves  are  presented 
In  Tables  2.6  and  2.  7,  respectively.  Statistically  significant  (as  assessed 
by  ftest)  differences  between  the  groups  are  footnoted. 

The  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups  for  the  National  Guard 
differ  as  follows: 

1.  Blacks  comprise  nearly  four  times  the  proportion  of 

the  positive  propensity  group  as  of  the  negative  propensity 
group. 

2.  A lower  proportion  of  positive  propensity  individuals 

are  employed  in  white  collar  occupations.  At  the 
same  time,  a considerably  larger  proportion  of  pos- 
itive propensity  individuals  are  not  presently  employed. 

3.  While  the  two  groups  do  not  differ  with  respect  to  the  pro- 

portion of  students,  they  do  differ  with  respect  to  level  of 
schooling.  High  school  students  make  up  a higher  proportion 
of  the  positive  g roup  than  of  the  negative  group.  At  the 
same  time,  positive  propensity  individuals  are  less  likely 
to  have  had  a college  preparatory  curriculum  in  high  school. 

4.  The  positive  propensity  individual  is  less  likely  than  his 

negative  propensity  counterpart  to  be  from  a large  urban 
area. 

5.  The  two  groups,  however,  do  not  differ  with  respect  to 

average  weekly  earnings.  This  is  important  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  economic  incentives  are  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  enhancing  accessions  (see  Section  IV). 


TABLE  2.6 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 
GROUP  PROFILES  ON  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES 


Positive 

Negative 

Propensity 

Propensity 

Average  age 

1 9.  7 years 

20.  6 years 

Blacks 

36.3%  * 

9.  6% 

Other  non- white 

t.9% 

2.  3% 

White  collar 

M.6%  * 

19.9% 

Blue  collar 

32. 2%  , 

41.4% 

Not  king 

57.  2% 

38.  7% 

Av«rage  earnings 

$143.  00 

$139.  00 

High  demand  on  time 

130% 

16.2* 

Students 

54.  9% 

53.  2% 

In  high  school 

20.5%  * 

II.  5% 

In  vocational/trade  school 

2.  7% 

5.  6% 

In  college 

29.  5% 

35.6% 

High  school  graduate  not  in  school 

25.  0% 

30.  0% 

College  preparatory  curriculum  in 

A 

59.  5% 

high  school 

Vocf/'v  ■ i*.l  cut  lum  in  high 

34.6% 

s :haol 

32.  4% 

27.2% 

Married 

4.  7% 

8.6% 

Resident  of  large  urban  area 

43.8%  a 

61.  5% 

BASE 

(112) 

(1260) 

Positive  and  negative  propensity  groups  differ  significantly 


The  positive  and  restive  propensity  groups  for  the  Reserves  differ 

in  these  weys: 

1.  Blacks  comprise  three  times  the  proportion  of  the 
positive  group  as  of  the  negative  group. 

2 Compared  to  his  negative  propensity  counterpart,  the 

poaitive  propensity  individual  is  less  likely  to  be  employee 
iu  a white  collar  occupation,  and  considerably  more  likely 
to  be  unemployed. 

3 Although  they  do  not  differ  with  respect  to  overall  proportion 

o! 7Z.«.. din.,  in  o<  l.~l.  A.  i„  ,b.  •=...  .< 

the  National  Guard,  this  explains  why  they  do  not  differ  signi- 
ficantly with  respect  to  students  in  general.  Positive  propensity 
Individual,  are  more  likely  to  be  in  high  school,  *n*'co*t*2?n*' 
ingly,  less  likely  to  be  in  college.  Positive  propensity  individuals 
also  are  less  likely  to  have  had  a college  preparatory  curriculum 
in  high  school.  Rather,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  had  a 
vocation-1  curriculum.  This  is  a significant  difference  not 
observed  with  respect  to  the  National  Guard. 

4.  As  in  the  cauc  of  the  National  Guard,  the  two  groups  do  not 
differ  with  respect  to  average  weekly  earnings. 
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TABLE  2.  7 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE 
IN  THE  RESERVES 

GROUP  PROFILES  ON  DENEOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES 


Average  age 
Blacks 

Other  non- white 

White  collar 
Bias  collar 
Not  working 

Average  earnings 

High  demand  on  time 

Students 
In  high  school 
In  vocational  school 
In  college 

High  school  graduate  not  in  school 
College  preparatory  curriculum 
in  high  school 
Vocational  curriculum  in 
high  school 

Married 

Resident  of  large  urban  area 


BASE 


Positive 

Negative 

i 

Propensity 

Propensity 

t 

19. 0 years 

20.9  years 

j 

27.7%  * 

9.1% 

| 

2.  7% 

2.1% 

1 

7.0%  * 

21.4% 

j,  J 

42.7% 

40.3% 

50.3% 

38.  3% 

! 1 

$<28.  00 

$140.  00 

i 

14.1  % 

18.3% 

' | 

59.9%  4 

52.  3% 

N 

27.  7* 

9.  7% 

5.  1% 

22.1% 

4.8% 

37.  1% 

A 

24. 1% 

30.5% 

<r 

34. 9%  * 

61.3% 

' 

i '] 
1 

40. 0%  a 

25.  6% 

m 

3 

R.  3% 

8.  3% 

1 

53.  3% 

61.3% 

s? 

1 

(199) 

(1172) 

► • " 

l 

*Po«itve  and  negative  propensity  groups  differ  significantly 
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P«fc»Klofl»  of  Twlw  jUtervg  Coiwpownt  Attribute* 

'I  Ih*  ultimate  <<f  the  Hf»pr»r  ('ompmi'iii  , in  >lira>liii|!  new  personnel  m 

conlinKrnt,  in  part,  on  what  individuals  perceive  to  hr  current  level*  of  various 
characteristics  of  the  "product"  offored  by  the  Reserve  Components  as  well  a»  the 
value  or  importance  these  people  attach  to  those  characteristics.  The  issues  of 
values  attached  to  product  characteristics  is  discussed  in  Section  IV.  in  this  section, 
perceptions  are  examined. 

The  perceptual  data  have  important  implications  for  recruiting  strategies,  if 
recruiting  strategies  can  be  conceptualised  as  having  two  primary  functions  - - product 
delivery  and  product  communication  ••  then  the  question  can  be  poaed  aa  to  which 
function  should  be  emphasised.  The  perceptual  data  gathered  in  this  study 
offer  guidance.  Favorable  miaperceptions  would  suggeat  that  there  ia  less  need 
to  emphasise  product  communications,  but  s need  to  Improve  the  product.  On  the 
other  hand,  miaperceptions  in  an  unfavorable  direction  would  suggeat  that  there  ia 
an  opportunity  for  Improved  product  communications.  For  example,  individuals  may 
believe  that  the  Reserve  Components  currently  offer  educational  asaiataacs  benefits 
when  in  fact  none  are  offered.  This  is  a misperception  in  a favorable  direction. 

The  implication  for  recruiting  strategies  would  be  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
more  difficult  task  of  modifying  the  product  rather  than  on  product  communication, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  talking  about  "degree  of  emphasis"  not  doing  one 
activity  in  lieu  of  the  other.  This  is  the  framework  in  which  the  perceptual  data  are 
analysed. 

3.  I Procedure*  for  Collecting  Perceptual  Data 

Respondents  were  shown  12  attributes  that  described  various  Reserve 
Component  characteristics,  benefits  snd  incentives.  These  attributes  and  their 
levels  were  discussed  in  the  Introduction  of  this  report.  For  each  attribute, 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  from  a liat  of  two  to  four  levels  what  they  be- 
lieved lo  be  the  current  level.  This  aeries  of  questions  was  asked  just  prior  to 
the  trade-off  portion  of  the  interview  where  respondents  indicated  their  preference 
tor  various  combinations  of  these  attributes. 
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Current  Perception*  of  the  Reserve  Compoiwnf 

T*ble  3.  t nunirn«rt*rt  the  perception!*  of  the  total  •ample  of  NPS  r< 
•pandcitti  . To  facilitato  the  interpretation  of  this  table,  the  correct  level 
of  each  attribute  and  corresponding  percentage  have  been  boxed. 

In  general,  respondent*  indicated  a high  level  of  Incorrect  perception* 
with  respect  *n  the  Reserve  Components.  These  misperceptions,  moreover, 
are  in  a direction  which  suggests  that  product  modification  rather  than  just 
more  effective  communications  will  be  required. 


The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Table  3.  It 

I.  Overall,  retirewtent  benefits  has  the  highest  level  of  correct 
perception,  followed  by  tax  on  ini  [lit  ry  jiy  and  when  unit 
meetings  are  held. 

£.  Educational  asetetaoc e benefits  has  the  lowest  level  of  correct 
perception.  Only  one- in -nine  respondents  realised  that  the 
Reserve  Components  do  not  offer  any  educational  assistance 
at  present.  Starting  pay  and  what  Is  done  at  unit  meetings 
followed  in  terms  of  rank-ordered  level  of  misperception. 

3.  For  the  most  part,  the  level  of  mi  spare  option  associated  with 
the  12  attributes  is  comparable  across  positive  and  negative 
propensity  groups  for  both  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

For  ibis  reason  the  perception  data  for  these  subgroups 

are  not  summarised  In  s table  in  this  report.  These  data  are 
presented,  however,  in  the  tabulations  that  accompany  this 
report.  With  respect  to  these  dots,  some  differences  among  the 
propensity  groups  do  appear.  The  two  National  Guard  propensity 
groups  differ  on  three  attributes.  The  positive  propensity  group 
is  less  likely  than  the  negative  group  to  correctly  perceive  these 
attributes:  enlistment  bonus,  tax  on  pay,  and  when  unit  niceties 
are  held.  With  respect  to  the  two  Reserve  propensity  groups,  the 
pasitivc  propensity  group  is  loss  likely  than  the  negative  gro-ip  to 
eorroctly  perceive  those  f«**r  attributes:  enlistment  bonus, 
educational  assistance,  tax  on  pay,  and  hair  regulations.  " 

4.  Relative  to  each  other,  the  positive  propensity  groups  for  both 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  exhibit  no  differences  with 
respect  to  th*-ir  perceptions  of  the  Reserve  Components. 

5*  The  fact  that  the  .majority  of  respondents  perceive  each  of  these 

attributes  to  he  characterised  by  higher  than  actual  levels  suggests 
that  the  Reserve  Components  need  to  concootrato  their  recruiting 
strategy  development  efforts  primarily  on  product  improvement  rather 
than  communications. 


PERCEPTIONS  Or  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
ON  TWELVE  ATTRIBUTES 


Said  This  Attribute  I.fvrl  Beat 
D*  <■  rib* a The  Rese  r vr  Com pone nt 


KaUraiwwt; 

Retirement  after  20  year  a of  aorvice  and  ] 
receive  about  $23S/month  plea  benefita  j 

■»LH«  I 

Retire  after  SO  year  a of  service  and  receive 
about  $235/month  ptua  benefita  at  age  SO 
Receive  no  retirement  pay  or  benefita 

Tati  on  tvi 

Military  pay  la  taw  free 
1 Military  pay  ia  not  taw  free  1 

When  unit  meetings  are  held: 

1 aeaaion/month  felting  2 days  in  | 

one  weekend __ J 

2 ae  a a ion  a /month  taking  2 different 
Saturdays 

3 aeaaiona/month  taking  1 Saturday 
and  2 weekend  evening  a 

Hair  regulations: 

No  raauiations  on  hair  length 

Your  hair  must  look  abort  for  meetingaj| 
abort  haired  wig  a o.  h.  1 

Your  hair  most  be  abort.  No  wigs  permitted 


TOTAL 

% 


f'sLT~l 

33.0 

Li 


LwuT] 

35.  6 

18.  I 

17.0 

Qq-X] 

42.7 


Hewed  entries  indicate  current  level  of  each  attribute. 

Data  are  shown  for  the  total  NPS  sample  only,  since  there  are  few  statistically 
Hignificant  differences  among  propensity  groups  for  either  the  National  Guard  or 
Reserves. 


TAB LJE  3.  ) (contV^ 


Sakil  Thia  Attribute  Level  Drat 
Daacrtbea  Tha^Ra_aerve  C.omponenta 

Annual  training! 

During  vacation  you  get  military  pitta 
civilian  pay 

Not  during  vacation!  you  get  military 
plua  civilian  pay 

Not  during  vacation.  Employer  make* 

up  pay  difference 

| Not  during  vacation.  You  get  only  i 

L!smt»jpy.p*y„. j 

Starting  I’ayt 

$1,293  par  year  ($4.  24/hour) 

$1,043  per  year  ($3.  40/uour) 

[ $ 862  par  year  ($2.  84 /hour)  ) 

$ 890  per  year  ($2.  28/hour) 

What  la  done  at  unit  maatlngai 

50%  military  training;  30%  community  aervlce 
75%  military  training;  25%  community  aervUe 
( ~ I 00%  mlUta  r y.  1 raining  J 

Educational  A nalajancct 

100%  coverage  of  educational  coat  a up 
to  $1 , 000  per  year  for  4 year* 

I 00%  coverage  of  educational  coat*  up 

to  $500  per  year  for  4 yrara 

50%  coverage  of  educational  coate  up  It* 

$500  per  year  for  4 yea  t o 
[jNione  j 


TOTAL 

w"'  - 

J t 


rftLi 


44.  I 

..IT.  ) 

UM.  J 


Mo*  enirlee  Inillcatc  current  level  of  each  nil rlliule. 

IMta  art*  nhown  fur  tin'  total  NI'S  aample  only,  Mime  there  are  few  MtAtiMtleally 
..Ignil'lcnttl  tlifleieneeM  among  pr opeueity  groutsn  lor  either  the  National  Guard  or 
lleacrvea. 


vmuurasra  a v.cuctm.; 


1 ’fior'-.J™.  yXiiSFZdllF.  -.-  s ij.i  .If&gSil  if 
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SECTION  IV 

Trad*: -off  Analysts  of  Reserve  Component  Attribute 


In  this  section  a mathematical  >•  d psychological  model  of  Reserve  Components 
accessions  is  discussed.  This  model  is  based  on  trade-off  methodology  which  is 
discussed  in  detail  In  Appendix  IV  of  this  rsport. 

4.  1 Some  Packg round  On  Trade-off  Analysis 

Py  knowing  the  importance  (utility)  respondents  attach  to  each  of  the  12 
attributes  and  their  stated  likelihood  of  joining  the  Reserve  Components,  it 
is  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  accessions  that  are  likely  to  result  from 
modifying  the  Reserve  Components  In  terms  of  the  12  characteristics. 

This  analysis  is  done  on  a person-by-person  basis.  Each  individual's  value 
for  each  level  of  each  attribute  and  his  reported  likelihood  of  joining  the 
Reserve  Components  (i.  e.  , determined  by  his  responses  to  a series  of 
hypothetical  profiles)  is  reflected  in  this  analysis.  The  basic  result 
in  this  analysis  is  "number  of  estimated  accessions." 

The  procedure  for  collecting  trade-off  data  was  as  follows.  Respondents 
were  presented  with  a series  of  pairwise  comparisons  of  attributes.  A 
typicai  pairwise  question  was  presented  in  a format  like  the  following. 

Which  would  you  prefer  . . , 

I A 4 year  enlistment  term 
I and  .»  $1,000  bonus  I 

l'y  observing  preferences  for  various  combinations  of  attributes  and  attribute 
levels  in  this  manner,  we  were  able  to  determine  the  degree  of  Importance 
oat'll  respondent  attached  to  caeli  level  of  earn  attribute. 

Having  thus  determined  his  attribute  prelereneeH,  measures  of  reported 
likelihood  (propensity)  of  enlisting  were  obtained  as  follows.  The  respon- 
dent was  shown  ,i  series  of  hypothetical  profiles  of  ih»  Reserve  Components 
and  asked  how  likely  he  would  be  to  enlist  if  the  Reserve  Components  were  as 


A 6 year  enlistment 
and  a $3,000  bonus 


term 
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described  in  the  profiles*  Specifically,  the  profiles  described  hypothetical 
modifications  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  in  term*  of  the  12  attributes. 
For  eight  of  the  attributes  current  levels  were  shown.  For  the  other  lour 
attributes,  various  modified  levels  were  shown,  ’the  combination  of  attributes 
shown  at  theiractual  levels  andthose  shownat  modified  levels  w»  » varied  across 
the  sample  of  respondents.  This  enabled  a<  to  present  each  respondent 
with  profiles  of  the  Reserve  Components  that  varied  in  their  degree  of 
attractiveness.  Each  respondent  then  was  asked  to  rate  his  likelihood  of  join- 
ing the  Reserve  Components  under  several  of  these  sets  of  conditions. 

Trade-Off  Analysis  use*  a series  of  computer  simulations.  Each 
simulation  can  be  conceptualised  as  involving  the  Reserve  Components 
described  in  terms  of  the  actual  levels  of  each  of  the  12  attributes  ("C  urrent 
Product")  or  the  Reserve  Components  described  in  terms  of  the  actual 
levels  of  some  of  the  attributes  and  modified  levels  of  other  attributes 
("Modified  Product").  The  first  simulation  is  referred  to  as  the  "base  case". 
This  simulation  provides  a baseline  of  the  estimated  number  of  accessions 
that  art  likely  to  result  from  the  "Current  Product".  This  estimate,  is  b*  led 
on  mathematically  combining  each  respondent's  value  for  the  actual  level 
of  each  attribute  and  his  stated  likelihood  of  enlisting  with  that  of  all  olkur 
respondents.  A more  detailed  explanation  of  this  procedure  is  offered  in 
Appendix  IV. 

The  succeeding  simulations  take  one  product  and  modify  i*  in  terms  of 
one  attribute,  holding  all  others  at  their  actual  levels.  These  simulations 
derive  the  estimated  number  of  secessions  that  are  likely  to  result  from 
each  attribute  if  It  were  modified  lo  more  attractive  levels.  Dividing  the 
number  of  estimated  accessions  resulting  from  the  "Modified  Product"  by 
the  number  of  estimated  accession  resulting  from  the  "Current  Product" 
results  in  the  poicont  change  In  estimated  accessions.  This  pt  i vntage  can 
be  used  to  indicate  the  "power"  of  the  attribute  relative  to  other  attribute*. 

The  data  from  the  base  case  have  been  calibrated  so  that  the  accessions 
shown  sre  equal  to  totsl  accessions  during  the  seven  mouth  period  from 
December  1976  through  June.  1977. 
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The  number  of  estimated  accessions  that  U derived  from  this  procedure 
should  be  interprete  d only  ad  being  an  Indication  of  the  number  of  accessions 
that  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  a corresponding  period  If  ell  respondents  be- 
haved according  to  their  stated  likelihood  of  enlisting.  As  such,  the  scene slon 
numbers  should  not  be  Interpreted  ae  absolute  projections  oC  enliut-nents. 

The  model  does  provide,  however,  s sound  Indication  of  the  ulatlvc  powc- 
af  ruch  attribute  In  terms  of  Its  Impact  ort  accessions. 

The  actual  level  of  eetimated  expected  accessions  depends  Importantly 
on  the  likelihoods  that  respondents  give  for  joining  the  Reserve  Components. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  report  we  discussed  the  fact  that  no  measure 
of  any  kind  can  be  a completely  accurate  predictor  ol  actual  behavior. 

Hence,  we  cannot  be  aa  certain  about  the  absolute  levels  of  accessions 
as  we  are  about  relative  levels. 

4.  2 Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Attributee 

With  the  above  ae  background,  the  first  step  in  Trade-Off  Analysis  Is 
to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  each  attribute^  This  is  scccmplis!>'i<l 
by  determining  the  change  in  eetimated  number  of  accessions  that  results 
from  modifying  the  actual  level  of  the  attribute  to  a more  favorable  level, 
holding  ait  other  attributes  constant. 

Table  4. 1 shows  results  of  s sensitivity  analysis  of  the  attributes. 

The  attributes  sre  listed  in  descending  order  of  their  relative  importance. 

Two  attributes- -when  unit  meetings  sre  held  and  retirement- -are  currently 
at  their  most  favorable  levels.  Hence,  they  offer  no  recruiting  strategy 
opportunities  and,  therefore,  are  shown  at  the  end  of  the  table.  The  numbers 
in  the  right-hand  columns  represent  estimated  number  of  se^rn- month  access- 
ions and  percent  change*  In  estimated  number  of  accessions  from  the  base 
(current)csse.  Because  these  estimates  are  based  on  measures  of  stated 
likelihood  of  enlisting  and  actual  seven- month  accessions  data,  these  numbers 
have  been  labeled  as  being  indices  of  potential  for  increase  in 
accessions,  obtainable  only  if  potential  recruits  acted  according  to  their 
stated  likelihood  of  joining  the  Rsswrve  Components. 


The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Table  4.  I: 


Large  economic  benefits  appear  to  offer  the  greatest 
attraction  for  joining  the  Reserve  Components.  On  an 
individual  basic,  edurationat  assistance  amounting  to 
100%  coverage:  $1.  000  for  each  of  4 years  and  a 
$3,000  emliitment  bonus  are  likely  to  have  the  [urgent 
Impact  on  accessions. 

Starting  pay  of  $4,  24  pur  hour  (a  50%  Increase  over  the 
current  level)  is  likely  to  significantly  enhance  accessions. 
Its  power  as  an  attribute,  however,  in  considerably  less 
thr.n  r ducatlonal  assistance  . 

I 

Other  financial  or  quasi  'financial  attributes  are  among 
tile  less  powerful  or  important  attributes.  PX/BX/ 
Commissary  privileges,  military  oay  being  tax  free, 
and  unnuat  training  vacation  arrangements  could  all 
a/fect  the  real  income  of  reservists,  at  ter  at  to  some 
degree,  but  their  impact  on  accession*  is  relatively 
small. 


Factors  related  to  the  impact  of  Reserve  Component  membership 
on  lifestyle  (i.e. , frequency  of  meetings,  length  of 
meetings  t'«r  month'  hair  regulations)  also  have 
relatively  Uttle  impact  on  accessions. 
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TABLE  4.  1 

SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS 


Attribute 

Level 

Potential  For 
Increase  in  Accessions 

7 - Month 

Estimated  § % Chanue 

Current  Product 

Actual  levels  of  the 

11  attributes 

n , ooo 

- 

1. 

Educational 

100%  coverage: 

Aei'.lt  nee 

$1,  000  for  each  of  4 years 

48,  000 

+78 

100%  coverage; 

$500  for  each  of  4 years 

41,  000 

♦52 

50%  coverage; 

** 

$500  fer  each  of  4 years 

36,  000 

+33 

2. 

Enlistment  Bonus 

$3,000 

43,  000 

+59 

** 

$1, 000 

37,  000 

+37 

$300 

31,  000 

+15 

r* 

3. 

Starting  Pay 

$4.  24  per  hour 

41.  000 

♦52 

$3.  40  per  hour 

34.  000 

+26 

$2. 28  per  hour* 

23. 000 

-15 

4. 

Initial  Term  of  Service 

4 years 

35,000 

+30 

8 years* 

20, 000 

• 26 

0. 

Federal  Income  Tea 

Military  pay  is  tax 

Deduction 

free 

35, 000 

+30 

6. 

Annual  Training 

Summer  camp  taken  during 

vacation.  Receive  military 

** 

and  civilian  pay 

33, 000 

+22 

Summer  camp  taken  not 

during  vacation.  Receive 

military  and  civilian  pay 

31,  000 

+15 

Summer  camp  taken  not 

during  vacation.  Receive 

■w* 

only  civilian  pay 

28,  000 

+ < 

* Lower  then  current  level 


TABLE  4.1  (coat'd) 
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Potential  For 
Increase  in  Accessions 


Attribute 

Level 

7 -Month 
Estimated  # 

% Chance 

7.  PX/BX  Commissary 
Privileges 

Available  all  .of -the  time 
for  entire  family 

32, 000 

+18 

8.  What  is  Done  at  Unit 
Meetings 

50%  military  training/  50% 
community  service 

31.  000 

+15 

75%  military  training/  25% 
community  service 

30, 000 

+11 

9.  Hair  Regulations 

None 

Must  be  short  * 

29.000 

24.000 

+ 7 
-U 

10.  Hours  of  Meetings 
Each  Month 

12  hours 

28,000 

+ 4 

11.  When  Unit 

Meetings  are  held 

2 sessions/  month  taking 

2 different  Saturdays  * 

2b. 000 

- 4 

1 Saturday  and  2 weekday 
evenings* 

25,000 

- 8 

12.  Retirement 

Retire  after  30  years  of 
service  and  receive  about 
$235/  month  plus  benefits 
at  age  50  * 

2b, 000 

- 4 

i 

pay  or  benefits  * 

18, 000 

-33 

* Lower  than  current  level 


A*  ihown  in  Table  4.1,  four  attributes- -educational  assistance,  enlist 
merit  bonus,  starting  pay,  and  initial  term  of  service- -appear  to  have  the 
largest  Impact  on  accessions.  Modifying  one  or  more  of  these  four  attributes 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  effective  course  of  action.  Hence,  the  remainder  of 
this  section  focuses  on  these  four  attributes. 

Table  4.  2 shows  the  estimated  impact  of  these  attributes  on  accessions 
of  certain  key  demographic  groups. 

The  following  conclusions  car.  be  drawn: 

1.  Within  each  demographic  group,  the  relative  impact  on 
accessions  of  each  level  of  each  attribute  tends  to  parallel 
the  corresponding  impact  on  the  total  NFS  sample. 

2.  Within  each  attribute,  there  appears  to  be  little  discrimination 
among  demographic  groups  in  terms  of  absolute  impact  on 
accessions.  There  are  two  exceptions.  Enlistment  bonuses 
of  $1,  000  and  $3,  000  appear  to  have  an  appreciably  larger 
impact  on  the  accessions  of  individuals  whose  highest  edu- 
cation is  high  school. 


TABLE  4.  2 
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POTENTIAL  FOR  INCREASE  IN  ACCESSIONS: 
SELECTED  ATTRIBUTES 
BY  KEY  DEMOGRAPHIC  GROUPS 


Educational  Assistance 

Enlistment  Bonus 

Starting 

1'sy 

Ter*. 

Current** 

100% 

100% 

50%  | 

$4. 24/ 

$J. 40/ 

T 

Product 

000) 

($5901  <$5001 1 

$3,000 

$».  ooo 

* 00 

h"ir 

hour 

■/car* 

total 

SAMPLE 

27.00 

478% 

452% 

433% 

.1*2*. 

±1 ?ft 

.±IML 

*52_i 

Race 

Whits 

19.000 

481% 

456% 

435% 

♦61% 

437% 

415% 

453% 

426% 

434% 

Non -White 

0.000 

476% 

454% 

436% 

465% 

445% 

421% 

454% 

427% 

427% 

Highest 
Education 
Beyond  High 
School 

High  School 

17.000 

481% 

457% 

436% 

♦40% 

437% 

415% 

454% 

426% 

432% 

Grad. 

4.000 

481% 

457% 

457% 

424% 

456% 

428% 

431% 

High  School 

Dropout 

6.000 

474% 

452% 

433% 

459% 

437% 

418% 

460% 

424% 

432% 

Occupation 
White  Collar 

4.000 

1 

i 

480% 

454% 

133% 

462% 

437% 

415% 

453% 

425% 

430% 

Blue  Collar 

11.000 

479% 

456% 

435% 

460% 

438% 

416% 

455% 

427% 

434% 

Non -Working 

3.  000 

483% 

457% 

>38% 

462% 

440% 

417% 

453% 

426% 

431% 

Student 

9.000 

478% 

455% 

435% 

46  $% 

♦43% 

419% 

452% 

425% 

431% 

Location 
Large  Urban 

16,000 

78% 

55% 

34% 

58% 

36% 

16% 

50% 

24% 

31% 

Small  Urban 

11,000 

81% 

57% 

37%  | 

67% 

44% 

19% 

58% 

m.  - 

* Data  are  shown  u percent  inc cases  in  accessions  over  current  (bt»e)  product. 

**  Data  are  ahewn  as  estimated  accessions. 

Boxed  entries  indicate  percent  increases  In  accessions  that  are  10  or  more  percentage 
paints  higher  than  other  percent  inc  reaces  shown  for  the  particular  level  of  the  attribute. 


4.  3 Igwtert 


■act  of  Combi 


Attribute* 


to  *b  attempt  to  increase  »ce«Uiou,  It  is  possible  that  thr  Reserve 
ConpM*»ts  rill  modify  mare  Dus  oae  attribute.  When  more  than 
Me  attribute  la  modified  the  resulting  estimate  of  accessions  is  not 
tbe  arithmetic  sum  of  the  individual  attributes.  Trade-Off  Analysis 
eonbket  a*  to  <U  jcnKior  the  im^uct  at  my  combination  of  attributes 
on  acceaaiona. 

The  sensitivity  analysis  suggested  that  some  attribute  combination 
of  educational  assistance,  enlistment  bonus,  starting  pay,  and  initial 
term  of  service  will  have  the  largest  impact  oa  accessions.  Thors  are 
mnny  combinations  of  these  four  attribute  a that  could  be  crested.  For 
purposes  of  this  report,  however,  we  hnvo  crested  12  hypothetical  pro- 
ducts. The  12  hypothetical  products  were  crested  using  the  following 
frmmeworh: 

What  is  the  fewest  number  and  perhaps  the  least  poten- 
tially expensive  combination  of  attributes  that  will 
achieve  approximately  the  same  results  as  tbe  single 
most  f owerfal  benefit  (educational  assistance  amount- 
ing to  100%  coverage;  $1, 000  for  each  of  four  ysars. . . 

4 70%  Increase  in  accessions) 

Ctght  of  the  hypothetical  products  represeat  mcJiflc a Hons  of  two 
attributes.  The  other  four  hypothetical  products  sis  brand  on  modifying 
three  of  the  four  attributes  in  question.  For  the  most  part,  these  confi- 
gurations of  job  characteristics,  benefits,  and  incentives  represent  com- 
binations of  attribute*  at  level*  lower  than  their  most  favorable. 

Tbs  Department  of  Defense  ban  bean  provided  with  tapes  of  the  data 
that  will  enable  them  to  simulate  any  additional  combination  of  attributes, 
using  aay  other  rationale  thau  the  oae  used  here. 

Table  4.  3 lists  the  12  hypothetical  products  and  shows  their 
estimated  Impact  on  accessions  of  key  demographic  groups. 


TIn  following  concIwtoM  car  W draws  from  Table  4.  3. 

1.  Of  th*  12  hyydbiUcal  product*.  Product  #11- 
H m combi  nation  of  od— ttooul  naaiatenc*  amount - 
lot  to  30%  cowmt;  >400  |>r  aach  of  4 yaaro  plus 
starting  pap  of  #>,  40  our  boor  (a  2®%  lucre*** 
owt  Mk  carrttt  loop!)  plu*  an  oiltotwod  term  of 

4 yoara  - - and  Product  #1  - ofaetbiotl  saejatance 
amouotiaa  to  100%  covaraga;  >400  for  »*cb  ad  4 years 
pi—  a $l700C  aoUattnaat  boot**  - • are  likely  to  hae* 
lb*  largest  impact  oo  accaaaioa*  l*  total  aa  woll  aa 
for  nacb  del-graphic  group. 

2.  Kosattt  comparable  to  Product  #11  ar*  likely  to 
b*  achieved  by  either  Product  #4  or  Product  #4. 

Product  #4  off#?*  the  earn*  oducatjooel  aeeie- 
taace  — Product  #11,  hut  ulou  offers  starting  — > 
5~i*T24—  r ho—  la  90%  iocreaae  over  the  current 
larel)  and  ha  ape  auHutwnut  torm  at  tte  corrupt  4- 
yoar  level.  Prado  ft  #4  ah  owe  lhat  comparable 
roaolta  might  ho  achleoad  by  anchanciag  adacatto— 1 
aaatatoaca  o—  addtUoaal  loool  U»o. . 1 ttj  coverage; 

IHO  for  aach  of  four  year*!  to  counM— tioo  with  at 
wttrtued  torm  of  lour  year*,  while  boldlog  pay  at 
He  cur  root  leoul. 

3.  Should  the  fteearve  CnmpoaeiNe  decide  to  not  offer 
educational  aeoi stance.  Produce  #•  --  ala i llai  — y 
of  $4.  24  par  hour  >1—  aa  caliatmaat  torm  of  her 
yoara  --  la  likely  to  ho  the  —a*  moat  aflat  tie*  pro- 
duct la  tun—  of  aahacciug  accessions. 

4.  All  flu*  products  (#1 , #4,  #4,  (8,  #11)  ar*  Uhsly  to  pro- 
duce results  greeter  thaa  any  single  attribute  mod- 
ification. 

5.  Highest  edecatio*  attained  appears  to  bo  the  on* 
demographic  variable  for  which  those  product* 
discriminate  th*  met.  Products  #5,  #7.  #4  aad 
#12  appear  to  bo  moat  attractive  to  thee*  whose 
highest  level  of  education  ia  high  school. 

One*  again,  these  estimated  accession*  should  be  interpreted  — 
only  be  in*  aa  indication  of  th*  number  of  accaaeiooa  that  ar*  Uhsly  to 
occur,  in  a comparable  seven  mouth  ported.  If  nU  respondents  behaved 


according  to  their  stated  lihelihoed*  of  eaUating. 


TAB  LX  4.  J 


ULTOT 
BT  KIT 


B m ACGSMONB 

•XUBCTKO  aTTBIBUTI 


Attributes 


<*> 

$M0 


Paps 
T anas 


(») 

lOMdSOO 
$1.  44/br. 


TOTAL  SAMPLE 


041 


15) 

SOVBSMI 

5444**00) 

B.OM 

— 

••• 

$4.  24/br. 

«n% 

♦44% 

lorf*  Urtaa 
SmU  Urtaa 


•Data  art  iImm  aa  pa  riant  tncrttani  ia  accoaotoa  mr  carraat  (teat)  (trad net. 

Baaad  aririta  Mlcatt  percent  incrttMt  ia  sccoaaiona  that  are  10  or  taaro  percentage 
point*  IU|Wr  Out  attar  percent  increaaee  above  lor  tta  particular  level  of  Ita  attribute. 
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TABU  4.  3 (ctM'4) 

Modified  Product* 


Attribute! 

Pay: 

Tenet 

In.  ooo 

K veare 

$4-  24/hr, 
4 rears 

(4) 

50%($500> 

$300 

$3. 40/hr. 

tio> 

50%<$500) 

$300 

_ 4 years 

(11) 

50%<$500] 

$3.  40/hr 

4 years 

112) 

$300 
$3. 40/hr 
4 rears 

TOTAL  SAMPLE 

♦71% 

♦42% 

♦74% 

♦41% 

♦89% 

♦74% 

las? 

White 

471% 

♦43% 

♦75% 

♦43% 

♦71% 

♦74% 

Noe-ohite 

♦47% 

♦74% 

♦74% 

♦74% 

♦83% 

♦72% 

Hiahtat  Umtha 

Beyond  High  School 

♦42% 

♦74% 

♦41% 

♦89% 

♦73% 

High  School  Grad  £ 

♦iffl 

♦45% 

1 

♦87% 

♦72%  | 

Schaol  Dropoot 

♦40% 

♦77% 

♦71% 

♦74% 

♦84% 

♦72% 

Occeeettee 

Vhhs  Collar 

♦48% 

♦43% 

♦75% 

♦77% 

♦90% 

♦73% 

Bloc  Collar 

♦70% 

♦42% 

♦75% 

♦41% 

♦87% 

♦74% 

NeaBbrUag 

♦70% 

♦42% 

♦77% 

♦44% 

♦92% 

♦74% 

Meets 

♦73% 

♦41% 

♦77% 

♦42% 

♦87% 

♦75% 

Ucshts 

Largo  Ur  baa 

♦47% 

♦77% 

♦72% 

♦77% 

♦84% 

♦71% 

Small  Urbaa 

♦75% 

♦44% 

+45% 

♦73% 

♦79% 

t 


* Dot*  are  shown  ts  psrcsnt  incrrsm  in  icccuioos  over  current  (base)  product. 


Booed  entries  indicate  percent  Increases 
points  higher  than  other  percent  increases 


Hestons  that  are  10  or  more  percentage 
vn  for  the  particular  level  of  the  attribute. 
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SECTION  V 

Characteristics  of  Reserve  Component  Service 


J 


This  faction  tervei  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  re-enlistment  intention* 
of  current  guardsmen  and  reservists. 

The  Department  of  Defense  in  conjunction  with  the  individual  service*  provided 
the  names  of  over  1,000  guardsmen  and  reservists  living  in  the  nine  markets  in 
which  this  study  was  conducted.  These  names  were  randomly  selected  and  represented 
men  in  grades  E-4  to  E-7  who  were  in  their  initial  six-year  commitment.  From 
this  list  of  nar  is,  217  interviews  were  completed. 

Key  characteristics  of  the  sample  are  presented  in  the  following  pages.  Table 
5.  1 shows  the  proportion  of  men  in  each  of  the  six  components.  Table  5.  2 shows  the 
proportion  of  men  in  each  grade  level.  Table  5.  3 summarises  the  jobs  performed 
In  the  Reserve  Components  by  these  men.  Each  respondent  was  asked  what  he  did 
in  the  Reserve  Components.  This  information  then  was  grouped  into  five  classifications! 
administrator,  electronics,  mechanics,  general  combat  and  general  non-combat 
(l.  e. , everything  in  addition  to  the  above  tour  groups). 


. ■..u'iw.iJiJ  VniiarlWs^wai 


u a hit  ‘if*—  r'A  ■ ' 


ftp*. gtwwni  i mm  ij,  i)i>.r^g*ggywTgW!gR?i^  ss 
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TABLE  5.  1 

RESERVE  COMPONENT 
IN  WHICH  SERVING 


TOTAL 


3» 

45.  6 

Army  National  Guard 

34.6 

Air  Nationat  Guard 

7.8 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

5.  5 

Naval  Reserve 

4.2 

Air  Force  Reserve 

2.3 

BASE 

(217) 

TABLE  5.  3 


JOB  IN  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


TC 


CtMrtl  non- combat  36,  8 

Administrator  21.  7 

Cano  ral  combat  18.0 

Electronic  a 9.  7 

Mechanic  7. 8 

6.  0 


Did  not  provide  information 


l*H 
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SECTION  VI 

AntlyiU  of  Demand  on  Tim*: 
Employment  »nd  Educational  Involvement 


In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  re-enllot  in  the  Reserve  Components  an  individual 
presumably  considers  a number  of  factors*  One  of  these  factors  is  the  extent  of  time 
he  has  available  to  participate  in  the  National  Guard  or  Reserves.  As  he  nears  the 
end  of  hi*  initial  six- year  commitment,  the  guardsman  or  reservist  may  no  longer 
have  as  much  free  time  os  he  did  when  he  first  entered  the  service.  As  he  gets 
older,  his  vocation  and  his  family  may  demand  more  of  his  time*  Hence,  an 
analysis  of  the  major  activities  (l.e. , employment  and  educational  involvement) 
that  place  demands  on  the  guardsman's  or  reservist's  time  is  necsssary  to  under- 
standing  his  re-enllctment  intentions. 

6. 1 Level  of  Employment 

Table  6.  1 *umma rises  the  level  of  employment  of  the  21  ? guardsmen 
,ind  reservists  who  participated  in  this  study.  As  the  table  show*,  virtually 
all  of  them  reported  being  employed  in  full  time  occupations.  For  one-in- 
ten  men,  their  service  in  the  Reserve  Components  wss  thsir  only  employment. 

Tsble  6.2  shows  thst  over  one-hslf  of  guardsmen  snd  reservists  who 
reported  being  employed  hold  white  collar  positions,  especially  professional 
or  tschnical  jobs.  Enlistment  Intentions  of  NFS  civillsns  suggest  that  the 
proportion  of  white  collar  and  blue  collar  perse,  met  may  be  expected  to  re- 
verse, In  the  near  future,  in  the  direction  of  more  blue  collar  Individuals. 

The  extent  to  which  white  collar/blue  collar  occupation  la  a discriminating 
factor  telth  respect  to  re -enlistment  intentions  is  sddrsssed  in  Section  VII. 


TABLE  6.1 

REPORTED  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL 

* 


Employed 

>9.4 

Fall-time 

75.  1 

Part-time 

3.2 

Both  full-time 

a ad  part-time 

11.1 

Net  employed 

10.6 

BASF 


(217) 


■iWSSPrr}- 


6. 2 Easel  so  moot  Mi  MumUwI  lavolYtnwiit 

Table  fc.  5 lommcrlut  the  degree  to  which  guardsman  and  'eserriste 
ara  both  employed  and  going  to  school.  As  the  table  shows.  28. 2%  of  these 
men  reported  that  they  are  both  working  and  attending  school.  Only  4.  2% 
said  that  they  ware  neither  employed  nor  going  to  school. 


TABLE  4.  3 


LBVKL  Or  EMPLOYMENT  COMBINED 
WITH  EDUCATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


TOTAL 

* 


Employed  and  tttnl  kKmI 

24.2 

EnyltyW  only 

41.  1 

Not  nwployad  and  attend  acAoo 1 

4.5 

Not  wyUftd  and  da  not 

attend  tdnol 

4.2 

72 


4.  S DitHM  Pgtrt  w Ttaw 

As  «ai  4mm  tor  4m  sample  of  NPS  civilian  males,  an  indai  of  demand 
en  time  erne  creeled  by  reking  each  respondeat  a aeries  of  employment  and 
education  questions.  The  derivation  of  the  demand  an  time  index  was  ex* 
plained  in  Section  I,  'table  1.  4 

Table  ft.  4 shows  that  70.  5%  of  thi  respondents  indicated  that  they  have  a 
relatively  high  demand  placed  on  their  t'me  during  an  average  week.  This 
compares  to  a figure  of  IS.  1%  for  the  NPS  civilian  sample.  The  difference  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  all  military  respondents  , unlike  NPS  civilians, 
have  at  least  one  job  — the  National  Guard  Ate  serves.  Like  their  NPS  civ* 
itian  counterparts,  individuals  with  a high  demand  on  their  time  are  typically 
people  who  hold  more  than  one  non* military  job  or  are  working  full  time  plus 
going  So  school.  As  such  they  are  working  and  perhaps  going  to  school  more 
than  40  hours  a week. 


t 1 

“ V 


T»Wt  4.  5 prtfil**  Nwnl  hay  —flaywt  chiricttrlatkii  number  of 
job*  hold,  hooro  awrtef  to  on  mn|i  ml  and  ay* rag*  w*ekly  comprn- 
— tio*  from  oil  job*. 

A*  Km  l«Ua  ibaai.  10. 1%  of  the  iwrfamaa  and  reservist  a inMrriawad 
o*M  that  they  arc  verUag  mar*  than  on*  job  In  addition  to  thoir  military 
doty.  Th*  avarag*  noewhar  of  hoar*  worked  tack  wank  w*a  49.  7 hour  a and 
ay*  rag  * total  waokly  Inc  am  a naa  $294  ($9.40  par  hoar  on  the  average). 

Roapoodowta  who  rapartad  having  at  laaat  on*  Job  in  addition  to  their 
military  doty  w*r*  ashed  why  they  work  at  mort  than  on*  job.  Sine*  69% 
ad  th*  aampla  ar*  non  who  hold  aaa  jah  pla*  thoir  military  doty,  th* 
aoswora  gi**ato  thi*  ovation  caa  ho  iatarrad  aa  hoiag  addraaaad  to  thoir 
partirlpation  in  th*  Honor**  Cuiopaaoata.  Aa  aoch,  th*  information  give* 
hor*  provides  a amt  inaight  into  madwtitw*  for  holo^iug  to  th*  National 
Goard  and  Hoaorvaa. 

Aa  ahown  in  TaM*  4.4,  tho  major  roaaona  givon  war*  acoaomic. 

For  aa  ooay  aa  U. 2% af  tha  raapaodaoha.  maMpfca  amglaymaat  provides 
aogpiomaotal  iacoma  with  adtich  t*  moat  ragolar  hooaahold  expanses.  Othara 
will  aa*  th*  iaeoan*  at  scan*  fohar*  data  ia  tin**.  Ukt  thoir  NPS  civilian 
cooat*  rparta.  £•«  guard  a man  and  r*a«ryiata  cite  social  (a.  g. , association 
with  othara)  or  psychological  g. , keep  busy)  mo ti ration. 


TABLE  6.  S 

KEY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL 


- 

Avtrtge  number  of  hour*  worked 
per  week  on  ell  joba 

45.  7 houre 

- 

Percent  who  work  more  then  SO 
hour*  per  week 

30.  4% 

- 

Averege  Income  per  week  from 
ell  jobe 

$256.  00 

- 

Percent  who  eern  $100  or 
more  per  week 

33.  5% 

- 

Percent  holding  more  then  one 
non-militery  jcb 

10. 1 

BASE 

(21  7) 

TABLE  *>  t> 


MAJOR  REASONS  FOR  HOLDING 
MORS  THAN  ONE  JOB** 


TOTAL 


4* 

Mont  regular  household 

expenses 

28.  2 

Save  lor  the  future 

27.6 

Barn  extra  money  to  buy 
something  special 

29.  9 

Ray  off  debt  a 

lb.  0 

Barn  tuition  for  school 

8.  0 

Keep  busy 

8.  0 

Be  with  other  people 

6.  1 

BASE 

(163) 

mention* 

** Includes  individual*  who  hold  on*  or  more  job* 
in  addition  to  their  military  duty 


■$ 


\ 


"i 

k 


Like  their  NPS  clvilUn  counterparts,  the  majority  of  military  respon- 
dents are  neither  working  excessively  long  hours  nor  are  they  affluent. 
Accordingly,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  correspondence  between  the 
employment  characteristics  of  these  guardsmen  and  reservists  and  the 
time  demand  and  beneilts  associated  with  participation  in  the  Reserve 
Components. 
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Employment  and  Annual  Training 

Ae  a part  of  hi*  regular  duty,  a guardsman  or  reservist  must  serve 
qn  active  duty  for  approximately  (wo  weeks  each  year.  Thla  time  is 
usually  spent  on  military  training  and  Is  normally  taken  during  the  summer 
months.  This  two- week  period  of  snnuat  training  can  be  a source  of 
employment- related  problems  as  well  as  personal  frustration,  should  the 
timing  interfere  with  job  and  personal  commitments.  Aa  such,  it  could 
be  a major  barrier  to  re-enlistment.  Of  particular  concern  is  whether 
guardsmen  and  reservists  must  take  this  time  away  from  work  as  vacation 
and  the  compensation  they  receive  during  this  period  away  from  work. 

The  correct  procedure  is  that  annual  training  la  not  to  be  counted  as  vacation 
time  and  the  Individual  la  to  receive  only  his  military  pay. 

As  Table  6.  7 shows,  this  was  the  situation  for  40.  1%  of  the  meu 
interviewed.  Whether  the  individual  receives  both  military  and  civilian 
pay  or  his  employer  makes  up  the  difference  between  the  two  salaries  is 
up  to  employers.  For  one-in-ten  guardsmen  and  reservists  Interviewed, 
annual  training  was  taken  during  vacation  time. 


TABLE  6.7 


HOW  EMPLOYER  HANDLES 

annuai.  training 


TOTAL 

Sl 

Annual  training  ia  taken 

not  during  vacation;  receive 

only  military  pay  40.  1 

Annual  training  la  taken 
not  during  vacation; 
employer  pays  difference 
between  civilian  and 

military  pay  25,  3 

Annual  training  la  taken 

not  during  vacation;  receive 

both  civilian  and  military 

pay  1 8.  0 

Annual  training  la  taken 

during  vacation;  receive 

both  civilian  and  military 

pay  10.  1 

Not  employed  6.  5 

BASE  (217) 


1 


so 


SECTION  VII 

Propenalty  to  Re-Entlst  in  thg  Rtiarvii  Components 

A critical  measure  in  this  study  is  the  respondent's  expressed  intention  of  re- 
e nil  sting.  A scale  similar  to  that  used  to  measure  enlistment  intentions  of  NPS 
civilians  was  used  to  determine  relative  likelihood  of  re-  enlisting.  Respondents  were  asked 
to  indicate  how  likely  it  was  that  they  would  re-onliat.  The  following  scale  was  used] 

Positive  Propensity  Group 

Negative  Propensity  Group 
Undecided  Group 

Those  who  answered  "definitely"  or  "probably"  to  the  question  have  been  classified 
as  positive  propensity.  Respondents  who  answered  "probably  not"  or  "definitely  not" 
have  been  classified  as  negative  propensity.  A third  group  consists  of  those  men  who 
said  that  they  did  not  know  whether  they  would  re-enlist. 

This  measure  of  propensity  to  re-entlst  is  used  in  a manner  similar  to  the  way  the 
propensity  to  enlist  measure  obtained  from  NPS  civilians  is  used.  By  knowing  each 
respondent's  propensity  to  re-enllst  in  the  Reserve  Components  and  his  value  for 
various  Reserve  Component  characteristics,  the  impact  of  different  configurations  of 
job  characteristics  and  benefit  packages  on  re* Enlistment  intentions  can  be  estimated. 

This  section  presents  an  analysis  of  propensity.  Both  the  measure  Itself  and 
those  factors  that  may  discriminate  among  the  three  propensity  groups  are  examined. 

7,  1 Probability  of  Rc- enlisting  in  the  Reserve  Components 

As  Table  7.  1 shows,  35.  l%of  the  men  interviewed  expected  to  re- 
enlist.  Another  15.  2%  were  undecided.  The  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
do  not  differ  with  respect  to  re-enlistment  intentions. 


Definitely] 

Probably 


Probably  not 
Definitely  not 


J- 


Don't  knowf 
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7.  Z Anticipated  Length  of  Re-enlistment 

Rtipondcnt*  who  Indicated  they  definitely  or  probably  would  re- 
enliat  (i.  e. , positive  propensity)  were  asked  for  how  many  years  they 
expected  to  ro-enliut.  Table  7.  2 shows  that  half  of  these  men  expected  to 
rC'cnlist  for  only  one  year.  The  average  was  just  over  two  years. 
Guardsmen  and  reservists  did  not  differ  with  respect  to  length  of  expected 
re*  enlistment. 


S 
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TA^E  7.2 

EXPECTED  T£RM  OF  RE-ENLISTMENT 


TOTAL 


— 

A 

One  year 

50.0 

Two  years 

2.6 

Three  years 

10.5 

— 

Four  or  more  years 

11.9 

Don't  know 

25.  0 

Average 

2.  3 

■** 

BASE 

(76) 

Data  are  shown  for  the  total  military  sample  only,  since  there  are  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  guardsmen  and  reservists. 
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3 D>«o«r»»Mc  Profile* 

Table  7.  3 profile*  the  key  characteristic  *>  of  each  of  the  three  re  - 
enlistment  propensity  groups.  Dividing  the  sample  of  217  respondents  in- 
to three  groups  based  on  their  expressed  likelihood  of  re-enlisting  results 
in  relatively  small  sample  sixes  for  each  of  the  three  groups.  Hence,  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  statistically  significant  differences  among  the  groups. 

Some  significant  differences  do  appear.  Some  differences,  'while  not  statis- 
tically significant,  should  be  noted  also  because  the  pattern  of  the  data  suggests 
that  a particular  demographic  variable  may  have  discriminated  among 
propensity  groups  had  the  sample  been  larger.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Table  7.  3. 

1.  The  proportion  of  Blacks  in  both  the  positive  pro- 
pensity group  and  undecided  group  is  twice  as  great 
as  it  is  fur  the  negative  propensity  group. 

2.  Relative  to  the  negative  propensity  group,  both  the 
positive  propensity  group  and  undecided  group 
tend  to  be  less  educated. 

3.  Guardsmen  aud  reservists  in  white  collar  occupations 
appear  to  be  less  likely  than  men  In  blue  collar 
occupations  to  re-enlist. 

11  should  be  noted  that  these  are  differences  also 
reliably  found  between  NPS  men  in  terms  of 
propensity  of  initial  enlistment. 

One  additional  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
Table  7.  3. 

4.  While  not  statistically  significant,  the  proportion  of 
guardsmen  and  reservists  in  higher  grades  (E-6  and 
E-7)  tends  to  be  higher  among  the  group  intending 
to  re-enlist.  Success  in  the  Reserve  Components, 
as  measured  by  grade  achieved,  thus  may  be  an 
important  factor  related  to  re-enlistment  intentions. 
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TABLE  7.3 

analysis  of  propensity  to  re- enlist 

IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
CROUP  PROFILES  ON  DEMOGRAPHIC.  VARIABLES 


Positive  Negative 

Propensity  Propensity  Undecided 


Average  age 

24. 3 years 

24. 8 years 

23.  8 years 

Black* 

25.0%  * 

12.  0% 

c 

27.  3% 

Other  non-white 

9.  2% 

8.4% 

6.  0% 

White  cottar 

47.  4% 

59.2% 

c 

33.  3% 

Blue  cottar 

44.  7% 

30.6% 

48.  5% 

Not  working 

7.9% 

10.2% 

18.  2% 

Average  earnings 

|249 

$267 

$181 

High  demand  on  time 

73.7% 

71.  3% 

60.  6% 

Highest  education:  High  school  graduate 

22.4% 

13.9% 

c 

33.3% 

Highest  education:  College  graduate 

15.7%  * 

36.2% 

c 

15.2% 

Married 

51.3% 

56.  5% 

60.  6% 

Resident  of  targe  urban  area 

77.  6% 

75.  9% 

72.7% 

Average  number  of  years  served 

in  Reserve  Components 

4.  3 

4.6 

c 

3.6 

E-4 

39.  5% 

47.  7% 

50.  0% 

E-5 

40.8% 

41. 1 % 

40.6% 

E-6 

18.4% 

11.2% 

9.4% 

E-7 

1.3% 

- 

- 

General  non-combat  job 

38.2% 

36.  1% 

36.  4% 

Administrator  job 

22.4% 

23.  1% 

15.2% 

General  combat  job 

17.  1% 

16.7% 

24.2% 

Etectronics  job 

* J . 8% 

9.3% 

6.  1% 

Mechanic  job 

5.  3% 

8.3% 

12.1% 

Base 

176) 

(108) 

(3  l) 

I’ouitivr  .Hid  ni'gntivr  propensity  primps  differ  Kigulfii  autly 


Negative  and  undecided  propensity  groups  t iffrr  significantly 


7.4  AcMtwbllUy  of  Life  Gwli  and  G»mnl  Satisfaction  With  ttg  Hewm 
Components 


As  one  means  of  developing  an  understanding  of  the  motivations  under- 
lying re-enlistment  intentions,  respondents  were  asked  a series  of  questions 
with  respect  to  the  achievement  of  life  goals  as  well  as  a question  about 
their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

The  decision  whether  to  re-enlist  may  be  as  complex  ss  the  decision 
to  enlist.  Presumably  the  individual  considers  many  factors  With  inspect 
to  both  types  of  decisions.  Among  other  things,  he  may  consider  the  degree 
to  which  certain  life  goals  ran  be  achieved  in  military  service  versus  some 
non- military  activity. 

Respondents  were  shown  1 1 life  goals,  one  at  a time,  end  asked  to  rets 
whether  each  was  more  likely  to  be  achieved  in  the  military  or  in  some  non- 
military  activity.  Ratings  were  made  on  the  following  5-point  scale: 

Scale  Value 

+ 1 = Much  more  likely  in  N*:lonal  Guard/Reserves 

42  = Somewhat  more  likely  in  National  Guard/Reserves 

43  = Either  National  Guard/Reserves  or  some  other 

non-military  activity 

t4  = Somewhat  more  Ukely  in  some  other  non-military 
activity 

(5  -•  Much  more  likely  in  tome  other  non-military  activity 


Table  7.  4 presents  the  average  ratings  for  the  positive,  negstlve  snd 
undecided  propensity  groups.  The  data  can  be  summarised  as  follows: 

1.  Above  all  else,  the  positive  propensity  men  saw 
Reserve  Component  service  as  ensblingt 

-Serving  your  country 

but  t’elt  that  a non-militsry  activity  slightly  better  allows 
a person  to  achieve: 

-Using  hobbies  and  interests 

2.  As  might  be  expected,  the  positive  propensity  men  gave  the 
Reserve  Components  better  marks  on  all  11  Ufe  goals  than 
the  negative  propensity  group.  Negative  propenaity  men  did 
not  feel  that  any  of  the  life  goals  were  more  achievable  in 
the  Reserve  Components  than  in  some  non- military  activity. 


3.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  positive  and  negative 
propensity  groups  appears  on  "Earning  enra  income" 
where  the  positive  group  saw  this  goal  as  much  more 
achievable  in  the  National  Guard/ Reserves  than  did  the 
negative  group.  This  is  an  important  finding  ui  view  ot  the 
fact  that  economics  apoear  to  be  a major  motivation  tor 
belonging  to  the  Reserve  Components  as  well  as  the  tact 
that  economic  benefits  and  incentives  may  he  vised  t*>  enhant 
both  accessions  and  retention. 

4.  The  stnal  lest  differences  between  the  positive  and  nrgaltvr 
propenaity  groups  are  on  "Obtaining  good  benefits"  and 
"Recognition  and  Status". 

5.  The  life  goal  railage  of  undecided  men  were  similar  to 
those  of  Hi  positive  propensity  group.  The  tvo  groups 
differ  with  respect  to  only  one  life  goal  --  "Serving 
your  community. " Undecided  respondents  were  more 
likely  to  feel  that  this  life  goal  was  more  achievable  in 
a non -military  activity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
undecided  group  differs  with  the  negative  propensity 
group  on  all  hut  two  Ufa  goals  --  "Serving  your 
community"  and  "Obtaining  good  bonofita".  Both 
groups  perceived  those  two  life  goals  to  he  more  achleee- 
able  in  s non- military  activity. 

With  respect  to  their  overall  satisfaction  with  tha  Reserve  Components 
the  three  propensity  groups  clearly  differ  from  one  another.  As  Tsblo  7,5 
shows,  on  the  average,  positive  propensity  gusrdsmen  and  reservists  were 
the  mast  satisfied,  negative  propensity  men  were  the  leant  satisfied  end 
the  undecided  were  most  neutral  aa  a group. 


TABLE  7.4 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  RE-ENLHST 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


ACHIEVARILITY  OF  LIFE  GOALS 
AVERAGE  RATINGS 


Life  Gaal 

TOTAL 

Positive 

Propensity 

Negative 

Propensity 

Undecided 

Serving  peer  country 

2.3 

I.S  * 

3.0  C 

2.  3 

Being  a member  of  a team 

3.0 

2.  3 * 

3.5  C 

2.  7 

Participate  in  exciting/ 
adventurous  activities 

3.3 

2.0  * 

3.9  C 

3.  1 

Earning  extra  Income 

3.5 

2.7  * 

4.2  * 

3.  2 

Making  good  friends 

3.3 

2.  7 

3.8  * 

2.8 

Serving  your  community 

3.4 

2.8 

3.9 

3.  S 

Obtaining  good  benefits 

3.  3 

2.  8 * 

3.7 

3.  3 

Doing  challenging  work 

3.0 

3.0  * 

4.2 

3.  0 

Recognition  and  status 

3.  5 

3.0  * 

4.0  C 

3.  1 

Developing  your  potential 

3.8 

3.  I 

4.4  * 

3.  5 

Using  hobbies  and  interests 

4.0 

3.  3 

4.  5 

3.8 

♦The  ictle  used  wti: 

1 3 Much  more  likely  In  National  Guard/Re aervea 

2 « Somewhat  more  likely  In  National  Guard/Reserves 

3 = Either  National  Guard/Reaervea  or  aome  other 

non-military  activity 

4 = Somewhat  more  likely  In  some  other  non-military  activity 

5 = Much  more  likely  in  aome  other  non- military  activity 

Therefore  a amaller  value  indicatea  relatively  greater  Reaerve  Component  likelihood 

4 Positive  and  negative  propensity  gkfeups  differ  significantly 
^Positive  and  undecided  propensity  groups  differ  significantly 
CNegative  and  undecided  propensity  groups  differ  significantly 


TABLE  7.5 


ANALYSIS  Of  PROPENSITY  TO  RE- ENLIST 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

LEVEL  OF  SATISFACTION 
WITH  RESERVE  COMPONENT 


TOTAL 

Positive 

Propensity 

Negative 

Propensity 

Undecided 

A 

i 

St 

_s 

Very  satisfied  (11 

9.? 

19.7 

2.S 

9. 1 

Somewhat  satisfied  (2) 

29.5 

5$.  3 

9.3 

36.4 

Neither  satisfied  nor 
dissatisfied  (3) 

13.4 

9.2 

13.0 

24.2 

Somewhat  dissatisfied  (4) 

21.7 

11.9 

28.  7 

21.2 

Very  dissatisfied  (5) 

25.  7 

3.9 

46.2 

9.  1 

Average 

3.2 

2.  3*b 

4.1  C 

2.9 

^Positive  and  negative  propensity  groups  differ  significantly 
^Positive  and  undecided  propensity  groups  differ  significantly 
CNegative  and  undecided  propensity  groups  differ  significantly 


SECTION  vm 


SmEm  Si  EmwnI  fra  fret  fret  fra  atfrmate  wecm  of  efforts  tiaN  at  in- 
creasing accessions  fr  aiding eat,  ta  pert,  m fra  tapettue*  individual*  attack  a 
^arlaaa  characteristics  at  Reserve  Cesnpeneads  aerate#  aa  wall  as  whr*  fray  per* 
cetv#  ta  k#  fra  cwrreat  or  aetaai  ieaeia  of  free#  ckaractariattca.  TUa  eaa  la«ta 
applfra  to  fra  iaaea  of  peraeaoal  rataattaa.  la  frta  aeettoa  pereept too*  are  discussed. 
Section  or  discusses  fra  rtktlw  lafrertaaeo  of  attrfrotaa. 

i.  1 Correct  Perception*  of  fra  Ktaarw  Comaoaoata 

Prior  to  fro  trade-off  portion  of  fro  iutervieV  where  roapoadanta  indi- 
cated their  proferoncea  for  varying  combination*  of  attribute*,  reservist* 
and  gunrdemen  vara  aafcad  to  indicate  what  they  believed  to  b*  the  currant 
leva!  for  oach  of  11  attribute*  in  the  study.  The  1 2th  attribute,  annual 
training,  waa  addressed  in  another  question  In  which  tha  respondent  was 
asked  to  describe  his  own  cituation  with  respect  to  the  timing  and  compen- 
sation for  summer. camp.  This  issue  was  discussed  in  Section  VI, 

In  general,  guardsmen  and  reservists  have  a much  higher  level  of 
correct  perception  wlt',»  respect  to  the  Reserve  Components  than  the 
NPS  respondents  , ".‘his  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  much  greater 
experience  these  m* have  had  with  the  actual  eonditions. 

Table  8,  I summarises  the  level  of  correct  and  incorrect  perceptions 
for  each  of  the  attributes.  The  following  conclusions  can  b*  drawn  from 
this  table. 
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Overall,  when  unit  mtttiMi  are  held,  hair  regulation! 
and  re -enlistment  bonus  have  the  highest  levels  of  correct 
perception. 

Par  for  grades  E-4  and  E-S  (asked  only  of  those  in  these 
grades)  and  PX/BX/Commiasary  have  the  lowest  levels 
of  correct  perception.  The  relatively  high  level  of 
misperception  related  to  pay  may  be  a result  of  having  used 
approximations  to  actual  levels,  or  may  be  due  to  differences 
caused  by  year  in  grade. 

A relatively  high  proportion  of  men  consider  three  attributes 
to  be  at  levels  considerably  more  favorable  than  what  is 
actually  now  ottered:  tax  on  pay.  PX/BX/GommlaaarT  Privileges 
and  educational  assistance. 

These  data  suggest  that  moat  guardsmen  and  reservists 
are  quite  well  informed  about  what  the  Reserve  Components 
presently  offer.  Efforts  aimed  at  increasing  retention 
should  be  concentrated,  therefore,  on  first  providing  an 
enhanced  product,  rather  than  on  product  communication. 


y 
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TABLE  a.  1 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
ON  ELEVEN  ATTRIBUTES 


Said  This  Attribute  Level  Beat 
Deacribea  the  Reserve  Components 


When  unit  meetings  ere  held: 

1 eeseion/monih  taking  2 days  in  j 

one  weekend [ 

2 seeslonn/month  taking  2 different 
Saturdays 

3 sessions /month  taking  1 Saturday 
and  2 weekend  evenings 


TOTAL 

S 


1 90. 3 | 

1.8 


7.9 


Hair  regulations,* 

No  regulations  on  hair  length 

Your  hair  must  look  short  for  meeting sT 

short  hatred  wigs  o.  k. 

Your  hair  must  be  short.  No  wigs  permitted 


1.8 


["»?•«  J 
8.8 


Re- enlistment  bonus: 

$3, 000 
$1 , 000 
$ 300 

|None~] 


3.2 


3.  7 

6.0 

□zZlH 


Retirement: 

Retirement  after  20  years  ol  service  and 
receive  about  $235/month  plus  benefits 
at  age  60 

Retire  after  30  years  of  service  and  receive 
about  $235/month  plus  benefits  at  age  50 

Receive  no  retirement  pay  or  benefits 


I 83.3  i 

14.8 

1.9 


Boxed  outrler  indicate  cuiie.U  level  cf  such  attribute. 

Data  are  shown  for  the  total  sample  only,  since  there  are  few  statistically 
elgnlflcant  differences  among  propensity  groups  as  would  be  expected. 
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TABLE  3. 1 (cont'oi) 


Skid  This  Avtrlbvitw  Lnvel  Best 

Describes  The  Bawn  Components  TOTAL 


tjouk  y'.  mss^ingr  each  month: 


24 


j.  5 

□fzo 

6.9 

5.6 


Length  of  ra-snllstment; 

Syear 
years 

6 years 

Tax  on  pay; 

Military  pay  te  tag  frm 
| Military  pay  Is  sjt  tax  free  1 

Educational  Assistance: 

100%  coverage  of  educational  coats  up  to 
$1. 000  per  year  for  4 years 
100%  coverage  of  educational  coats  up  to 
$500  pe  yea*-  for  4 years 
50%  coverage  of  educational  costa  up  to 
$500  per  year  for  4 years 
( None  I 


130 

10.1 

It.* 


I 71.4 


1*.  4 


6.0 


,_4vJL 

169.  6 


What  la  done  at  unit  meetings; 

50%  military  training;  50%  community  service 
7 5%  military  training;  25%  community  service 
| 1 00%  military  tratnfn|*^ 


11.5 

20.3 


rsy.i  1 


3cxed  entries  indicate  current  level  of  each  attribute 

Date  are  shown  for  the  total  sample  only,  since  ther«  are  few  statistically 
significant  difference*  among  propensity  groups  as  would  be  expected. 


f. 


if 

i 

! 


entries  indicate  current  level  of  each  attribute. 

Put. i arc  shown  for  the  total  sample  only,  since  there  are  few  statistic*  My 
significant  differences  among  propensity  groups  as  would  be  expected. 

•'<  Asked  only  of  those  respondents  in  the  grade. 
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SECTION  IX 


Trade-Off  Analysis  of  Reserve  Component  Attributes 

In  this  flection  a mathematical  and  psychological  model  of  Reserve  Com- 
ponents re-enlistment  intentionfl  is  discussed.  This  model  in  similar  to  that 
discussed  with  respect  to  NPS  civilian  males  in  Section  IV. 

9.  1 Some  Background  On  Re- enlistment  Intentions 

The  data  presented  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  same  trade-off 
procedure  used  to  estimate  civilian  accessions.  In  studying  re- enlist- 
ment, however,  we  are  not  attempting  to  estimate  the  actual  number  of 
re-enliatmenta.  To  do  this  would  have  required  that  we  directly  relate 
the  attitudinal  data  derived  from  this  study  with  actual  re-enlistment  data. 
This  was  done  to  estimate  accessions  using  actual  enlistment  data  pro- 
vided by  the.  Department  of  Defense.  With  respect  to  re-enlistments, 
however,  actual  data  were  not  available.  Hence,  the  dependent  measure 
or  basic  result  is  stated  likelihood  of  re-enlisting  only.  These  are  re- 
ported as  numbers  with  values  of  . 0 to  . 9.  These  numbers  have  meaning 
only  in  a relative  sense;  the  higher  the  number,  the  greater  is  the 
relative  likelihood  of  re-enlist;ng.  These  numbers  cannot  be  used  to 
estimate  actual  number  of  re-enlistmerits. 

9.  2 Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Attributes 

Table  9.  1 shows  a sensitivity  analysis  of  the  attributes.  The 
attributes  are  listed  in  descending  order  of  their  relative  importance 
with  respect  to  impacting  on  likelihood  of  re-enliating.  The  numbers  in 
the  right-hand  columns  represent  average  likelihood  of  re-enlisting  and 
percent  changes  in  the  likelihood  measure.  Because  these  numbers  re- 
flect stated  likelihood  of  re-enlisting,  these  numbers  have  been  labeled 
as  being  indices  of  potential  for  increasing  re-enlistment  Intentions. 
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The  following  conclusions  csn  be  drawn  from  Table  9.  1: 
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1.  A re-enlistment  bonus  of  >>,000  and  1 00%  educational 
coverage;  11,000  for  each  of  4 years  are  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  positive  impact  on  re-enlistment  intentions. 

Z.  Other  economic  attributes  such  as  pay  (50%  over  current 
level)  and  tax  deductions  as  well  as  l year  extensions  of 
service  also  appear  to  be  important  factors  in  making  a 
decision  to  re- enlist. 

3.  Factors  related  to  the  impact  of  Reserve  Component 
membership  on  lifestyle  such  as  timing  of  annual 
training,  hair  regulations  and  length  of  meetings  per 
month  appear  to  be  of  relatively  little  importance  in 

the  re-enlistment  decision  for  guardmeu  and  reservists. 

4.  The  most  important  attributes  with  respect  to  enhancing 
re-enlistment  intentions  appear  to  be  similar  to  those 
that  are  likely  to  have  the  largest  impact  on  accessions 
of  NPS  men. 


i •! 
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TABLE  9.  I 

SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS 


Potential  for  Increase 

In  Re-enlistment  Intentions 

Attribute 

Level 

Average  Likelihood 

% Chang. 

Actual  levels  of  the 

Current  Product 

1 2 attributes 

. 475 

- 

I. 

Re-enliatment  Bonus 

$3, 000 

. 794 

+67 

$1. 000 

. 694 

+46 

$ 300 

. 595 

+25 

2. 

Educational  Assistance 

100%  coverage;  $1,000 
for  each  of  4 years 

. 768 

+61 

1 00%  coverage;  $500 
for  each  of  4 years 

. 682 

+43 

50%  coverage;  $500 

for  each  of  4 years 

. 59’. 

+25 

3. 

Federal  Income  Tax 
Deduction 

Military  pay  is  tax  free 

.642 

+35 

4. 

Extension  of  Service 

1 year 

.636 

+34 

6 years* 

. 349 

-27 

5. 

Pay  for  Current 

50%  over  current  level 

. 634 

+ 33 

Grade 

25%  over  current  level 

. 546 

+ 19 

2t)%  below  current  level* 

. 404 

- 15 

6. 

Annual  Training 

Summer  camp  taken  during 
vacation.  Receive  military 
and  civilian  pay. 

. 586 

+23 

Summer  camp  taken  not 
during  vacation.  Receive 

military  and  civilian  pay 

. 569 

+20 

Summer  camp  taken  not 
during  vacation.  Receive 
only  civilian  pa y 

. 516 

+ 8 

* 


Lower  lhan  uirri  nl  level 


I (rent'd) 


Attribute 

Level 

Potential  lor  Increase 

In  Ro- enlistment  Intention* 

7.  rX/PX/Commidtry 

Available  nil  of  the  time 

Average  LikeHhool  % Change 

Privilege* 

for  entire  family 

. 534  +12 

8. 

Hair  Regulations 

None 

Must  be  short  * 

. 530 
. 395 

+11 

-17 

U. 

Hour*  of  Meetings 

Each  Month 

1 £ hour s 

. 524 

+10 

1 0. 

What  is  Done  At  Unit 
Meet  mg  s 

50%  military  t raining/ 50% 
community  service 

.498 

i 

+ 5 

75%  military  train!  .g/25% 
community  service 

.497 

+ 4 

1 1. 

When  Unit  Meetings 

Are  Held 

?.  sessions /month  taking 

2 different  Saturday** 

.378 

-21 

1 session!' /month  taking 
t Saturday  and  2 
■weekday  evening** 

.374 

-22 

1.’. 

Ret  i rement 

Retire  after  30  years  of 
service  and  receive  about 
$235/month  plus  benefit* 
at  age  50* 

.400 

-16 

Receive  no  retirement 
pay  or  benefits* 

.270 

43 

♦Lowfr  current  level 
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Table  9.  2 shows  the  estimated  impact  on  re-enlistment  intentions  of  four 
of  the  five  most  important  attributes.  . - 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawut 

1.  Within  each  demographic  gtotip,  the  relative  impact  on  re- 
enlistment intentions  of  each  level  of  each  attribute  tends 
to  parallel  the  corresponding  impact  on  the  total  sample  of 
guardsmen  and  reservists  . 

2.  Within  each  attribute,  there  appears  to  be  some  discrimina- 
tion among  denu.-g raphic  groups  in  terms  of  absolute  impact 
on  re- enlistment  intentions.  Virtually  every  level  of  all  four 
attributes  appesr  to  have  a larger  impact  on  Whites  than  on 
Non-  Whites. 

The  most  favorable  levels  of  re- enlistment  bonus  has  a larger 
impact  on  white  collar  men  than  on  their  blue  collar  counter- 
parts. 

9.  3 Resultant  Impact  of  Combining  Attributes 

Although  accessions  and  re-enlistments  represent  two  different  prob- 
lems, similar  strategies  might  be  used  to  address  both  of  these  issues. 

This  might  offer  logistic  arJ  economic  efficiencies.  With  (his  hypothesis 
in  mind,  the  re-cnlistmcnt  equivalent  of  the  12  hypothetical  products  created 
for  NPS  men,  and  discussed  in  Section  IV,  are  shown  in  Table  9.  3.  These 
products  differ  slightly  from  the  NPS  products  in  two  ways.  First,  pay  is 
expressed  as  percent  increas.es  over  the  current  pay  level  ratiier  than 
dollars  per  hours.  The  other  difference  is  that  extension  of  service  is 
one  year  rather  than  an  enlistment  of  four  years. 

As  in  tha  rase  of  NPS  men.  the  Department  of  Defense  may  wish  to 
simulate  additional  cominbations  of  attributes. 
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TABLE  9.  2 


POTENTIAL  FOR  INCREASE 
IN  RE-ENLISTMENT  INTENTIONS: 
SELECTED  ATTRIBUTES 
BY  KEY  DEMOGRAPHIC  GROUPS 


1 00 


Attribute* 


TOTAI 

-SAMPLE 

Race 

-White 
Mon -White 


Current 

Product*1 

.476 


. 459 
.529 


-Occupation 
White  Collar  . 442 
Blue  Collar  . 50* 

Location 

Large  U roan  .462 
“Small  U rban  . 518 


Pay  Grade 

~i-4 
S-5 
E -6/7 


. 506 
. 441 

. 496 


Re -enlistment  Bonus 


$1,  000  $1.  000  $100 


Educational  Assistance 


il00%<$l,  000plt80*(S500)  50%I$500 


\H33l 

♦46% 

♦ 25% 

461% 

1+67%  ~| 

♦ 41% 

♦ 25% 

♦ 27% 

fT48%] 

♦ 30% 

♦28% 

♦ 19% 

Tssir 

w 

+19% 

l474Vl 

♦ 49% 

♦24% 

♦67% 

♦45% 

♦26% 

*64% 

+45% 

*26% 

♦ 58% 

♦42% 

♦26% 

♦70%  | 

♦48 

♦25% 

J 

r^6%i 
♦ 16% 

+27% 

♦21% 

♦58% 

♦ 40% 

♦ 24% 

♦ 51% 

*61% 

♦ 45% 

♦ 26% 

♦ 60% 

♦41% 

♦26% 

♦ 71% 

♦ 47% 

♦ 25% 

♦ 65% 

♦ 45% 

♦ 26% 

♦ 67% 

♦ •*6% 

♦ 22% 

+ 57% 

♦ 17% 

♦22% 

Term 

Pay 

1 yr. 

Up  Up 

™%  ios. 

Sfl 

4*1 

♦ V •»  415% 

♦ 19*1 
+ 19% 

l±l«Sl+17% 
>19%  +9% 

♦lb% 

♦29% 

♦15%  +15% 
+35%  +14% 

♦ * i% 

♦ 16% 

♦ 14%  +15% 

♦ 10%  +13% 

♦ 10% 
♦ 16% 
♦ 14% 

♦ 32%  +11% 

♦ 14%  +17% 

♦ 34%  +14% 

> Data  are  shown  as  percent  increases  in  likelihood  over  current  (base)  product. 
<.  Data  are  show n as  average  likchoods 


“Boned  entries  indicate  percent  increases  it 
more  percentage  points  higher  than  other  pe 
level  of  the  attribute. 
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T»hl»  9.  J show*  the  estimated  Impact  of  thur  hypothatlcal  products  on 
re -enlistment  intentions  of  key  demog  raphic  groups. 

Ths  following  conclusions  csn  bo  drown  from  Table  9.  3. 

>.  Product  #1  --  tho  combination  of  educational  a sat  stones  amount- 
ing to  ltfl%  coraraie;  $500  for  aacn  of  4 years  and  o rv-enl>at 
rnent  bonus  of  $1,  000  Is  likely  to  have  the  largest  impact  on  re 
enlistment  intentions  in  total  aa  well  as  each  demographic  group. 

2.  Rather  than  offer  both  educational  aaatetance  and  a bonus  in 
addition  to  a short  extension  of  service,  offering  more  favor- 
able educational  assistance  in  lieu  of  a bonus  (Product  #4)  or 
a higher  bonus  in  lieu  of  educational  assistance  plus  a one 
year  extension  of  service  are  likely  to  produce  results  com- 
parable to  Product  #10. 

3.  All  three  products  (#4,  #7.  #10)  are  likely  to  produce  reaults 
greater  than  any  single  attribute  modification. 

i.  Except  for  Products  #3.  #6.  and  #9,  these  hypothetical  products 
reflect  the  fewest  number  and  perhaps  least  peteetialty  expen- 
sive combination  of  a tributes  that  achieve  approximately  the 
same  result*  ar  the  single  most  powerful  benefit  las  enlist- 
ment bonus  of  S3.  000  . . . 467%  Increase  likelihood  at  re-  enlist- 
ment. ) 

5.  All  of  the  hypothetical  products  have  considerably  greater  im- 
pact on  the  »e- enlistment  intentions  of  Whites  than  on  Nen- 
Whites.  Moat  of  the  hypothetical  products  that  Include  some 
modification  *n  educational  assistance  appear  to  have  more 
impact  on  men  living  In  large  urban  areas  as  opposed  to 
smaller  areas. 


TABLE  O.  1 


POTENTIAL  FOR  INCREASE 
IN  RE  ENLISTMENT.  INTENTIONS 
AS  A RESULT  OF  COMBINING  SELECTED  ATTRIBUTES 
BY  KEY  DEMOGRAPHIC  GROUPS 


Attribute! 


Modified  Products* 


Education: 

Bonus: 

Pay: 

(I)  1 

100% ($500) 
$1 . 000 

(2) 

100%  ($500) 
$$00 

(1) 

109%  ($500) 

(4) 

100%  ($500) 

(5) 

50%  ($500) 
$1 . 000 

(4) 

50%($500; 

Op  20% 

I ft. 

Up  50% 

TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Race 
White 
Non- White 

Occupation 

White  Collar 
Blue  Colie  r 

Location 
Large  Ur ben 
Smell  Urban 

Pey  Credo 
E-4 

E-5 
E-  6/7 


♦77% 


♦42% 

(^1 

♦74% 

♦44% 

♦71% 


THIS 


♦47% 


♦42% 

♦51* 

♦64% 

♦55% 

(♦47*1 

* Rjyi 

[Wf] 

(H>%1 

♦47% 

♦55% 

♦48% 

♦»*% 

♦40% 

♦44% 

♦41% 

♦60% 

♦ 54% 

♦i7% 

♦72% 

♦44% 

+59% 

+55% 

♦53% 

♦71% 

+47% 

♦41% 

♦ 60% 

+59% 

♦66% 

\mr\ 

+62% 

♦54% 

♦44% 

♦ 58% 

+70% 

♦ 56% 

♦ 58% 

♦ 51% 

♦54% 

♦65% 

♦45% 

' Dale  are  ahown  aa  percent  increase*  in  likelihood  over  current  (base)  product. 

Bosed  entriea  Indicate  percent  increaae*  in  re-eniistment  Intentions  that  are 
10  or  more  percentage  points  higher  then  other  percent  increeaea  aa  ahown  for 
the  particular  level  of  the  attribute. 
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TABL.E  9.  3 (rout'd) 


Modified  Product* 


Education: 

Attribute  f 

Term: 

(7) 

$1,  000 

1 yr. 

(8) 

Up  50% 

1 yr.  1 

(9) 

50%($500) 

$300 

Up  20% 

(10) 

S0%($500) 

$300 

1 yr. 

(U) 

50%($500) 

Up  20% 
i yr. 

(12) 

$.300 

Up  20% 
1 yr. 

TO'i’AT.  SAMPLE 

+7i;i 

+62% 

+ 59% 

+73% 

+68% 

+65% 

D .e.. 

fhrrrr 

+71%  i r 

+64%  I 

r+81%1 

J J£JL] 

(±Z13L| 

Non -White 

+49% 

' +37% 

+45% 

+53% 

+47% 

+42% 

Occupation 

White  Collar 

+ 77% 

+67% 

+62% 

+78% 

+74% 

+70% 

Blue  Collar 

t69% 

+60% 

459 

+71% 

+65% 

+ 64% 

Large  Urban 

+72% 

+62%  j 

I +62%  | 

+74% 

+69% 

+ 66% 

Small  Urban 

+68% 

+617. 

+ 51% 

+70% 

+65% 

+64% 

P-.y  Grade 

E-4 

+66% 

*60% 

+57% 

+68% 

+65% 

+62% 

E-5 

+77% 

+64% 

+61% 

+80% 

+73% 

+69% 

E-6/7 

+72% 

+63% 

+58% 

+71% 

+64% 

+65% 

* Date  are  shown  a*  percent  increases  in  likelihood  ove  ■ current  (base)  product. 

Boxed  entries  indicate  percent  increases  i.i  accessions  that  are  10  or  more  percentage 
points  higher  than  other  percent  increases  shown  for  the  particular  level  of  the  attribute. 
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APPENDIX  I 
SAMPLING  l’J,AN 


Ration*!**  for  Quota  Sampling 

There  are  two  major  considerations  in  sumpUng--the  nature  of 
the  sample  and  the  acquisition  of  the  (ample.  While  these  arc  two  dis- 
tinct issues,  the  nature  of  the  sample  can  have  a significant  influence 
on  the  acquisition  of  respondents  This  vas  the  case  in  the  present 
study. 

Previous  research  (e.  g.  , Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study)  indicated 

that  thro*  demographic  variables  appear  to  be  most  Important  with 
respect  to  propensity  to  join  the  military! 


Race;  White 

Non-  White 

Ages  17-18 
19-20 
21-26 

Highest 

Education!  Non-graduate  of  high  school  (currently  in  school) 

Non-graduate  of  high  school  (not  currently  in  school) 

High  school  graduate 

Some  college  (but  not  a graduate) 

Accordingly,  it  was  essential  that 'the  sample  for  the  present  study 
contain  adequate  numbers  of  people  who  belong  to  each  of  the  above  demo- 
graphic categories.  While  the  use  of  ordinary  random  sampling  procedures 
would  have  been  desirable  for  purposes  of  sample  representativeness 
and  statistical  analyse*,  such  procedures  were  not  feasible.  A simple 
random  sample  large  enough  to  meet  the  above  sample  requirements 
would  have  been  prohibitively  costly.  Market  Facts’  experience  with 
I lit*  Yo»'i  Attitude  Tracking  Study  indicates  that  approximately  one-in 


i 


in; 


fifty  households  contacted  using  a telephone  n.ndcm  sampling  procedure 
hue  a responde  nt  meeting  a demographic  profile  similar  to  the  sample 
profile  for  the  present  study,  fn  the  presto!  study  this  ratio  would  havi; 
been  even  smaller,  because  of  the  requirement  that  respondents  be 
brought  to  a central  interviewing  facility  and  interviewed  in  person. 

Time  constrainta  also  obviated  using  a random  sampling  procedure. 

The  Department  of  Defense's  needs  made  it  mandatory  that  the  project 
be  completed  by  Fail,  1977.  Finally,  respondents  were  interviewed  by 
a computer-based  interactive  system.  This  technique  maximisss  the 
quality  of  the  interviewing  situation  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  data. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  logiatically  not  feasible  to  use  this  technique 
with  a truly  randomly  selected  sample  of  respondents. 

i 

These  restrictions  on  the  use  of  a random  sampling  procedure 
made  it  necessary  to  use  a quota  sampling  procedure  in  this  project. 

It  was  our  desire  to  provide  estimates  of  uncertainty  surrounding 
parameters  estimated  for  the  data,  which  was  more  difficult  due  to  the 
special  structure  of  the  sample.  On  the  one  hand  the  homegeneouu 
nature  of  the  subgroups  studied  insured  that  biases  due  to  the  nonrandom 
sampling  of  respondents  would  bo  smaller  than  they  might  be  otherwise;  but 
sampling  theory  cannot  by  itself  accurately  estimate  uncertainty  levels. 

We  therefore  provided  uncertainty  estimates  based  on  judgment  which  was  in 
all  cases  at  least  as  conservative  as  those  computed  using  available  statistical 
theory. 

ructure_  and  Quotas 

Respondents  were  drawn  according  to  the  following  disproportionate 
sampling  plan: 


Demographic 


Variable 

Love1 

Quota  No. 

Race: 

White 

700  + 

Non-  White 

lit!.')  1 

Age: 

17-18 

20(, . 

19-20 

20(  ' 

21-28 

200  i 

Education; 

Non-M:gh  School  Grad. 
(Currently  in  School) 

200  | 

Non  High  School  Grad. 
(Not  Currently  in 
School) 

200  + 

High  School  Grad. 

200  + 

Some  College 
(But  not  Graduate) 

A proportionate  sampling  procedure  was  used  with  respect,  to  geo- 
graphic markets.  /•  quota  was  established  for  each  of  the  nine  markets 
that  roughly  corresponded  to  each  market's  percent  of  the  total  sampling 
universe.  As  a result,  considerably  more  interviews  were  conducted 
in  Chicago,  Boston  and  Sian  Francisco  than  were  obtained  in  the  smaller 
cities. 

Acquisition  of _Rciponde nt£ 

Because  the  civilian  respondent  sample  was  highly  structured  on 
basic  demographic  variables,  the  respondent  recruitment  task  was  poten- 
tially of  considerable  difficulty. 

Quota  sampling  respondents  who  met  the  demographic  requirements 
of  this  study  necessitated  that  respondents  be  acquired  through  u variety 
of  courses.  While  such  sampling  is  relat ivel y unstructured.  Market 
Facts  made  every  effort  to  provide  some  degree  of  structure  to  represent 
ing  the  diversity  of  viewpoints. 
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In  each  of  the  nine  markets,  Market  Facts'  field  supervisors'  in 
conjunction  with  local  independent  field  supervisors,  contacted  the  follow, 
tng  types  of  local  organisations: 


• Boy1 s clubs 

• Religious  youth  organizations 
• Jay tees 

• Faculty  advisors  and  counactors  of  school 

and  campus  organizations  and  clubs 

• Community  youth  centers 


In  order  to  contact  young  men  who  were  not  affiliated  with  any 
organisation,  the  field  staff  alco  conducted  on-site  screening/ recruiting 
at  locations  frequented  by  young  men.  These  included  such  places  as 
the  following: 


• State  employment  agencies/public  assis- 

tance offices 

• Industrial  plants 

• Construction  sites 

• Fast  food  restaurants 

• Bowling  establishments 

• Public  beaches/parks 

• Shopping  centers 


The  feasibility  of  these  locations  was  contingent  on  gaining  approval 
by  those  »n-charge  at  each  locution.  On-location  screening/rec ruiling 
war.  conducted  during  peak  hours  by  interviewers  specially  trained  as 
rocruiters,  who  were  capable  of  building  immediate  rapport  with  poten- 
tial respondents. 


Following  the  initial  contact,  all  respondents  were  recontacted  by 
a letter  on  Market  Facts'  letterhead  listing  the  appointment  dates,  time 
and  location  (illustrated  with  an  accompanying  map).  The  letters  were 
signed  by  the  president  of  Market  Fects  which  assured  the  respondent  of 
the  study's  validity  as  well  as  make  him  feel  important.  Respondents 


i.  at/ 
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obtained  through  on-site  recruiting  also  were  recontacted  by  telephone 
for  an  appointment  or  confirmation  of  an  appointment. 

No  more  than  two  people  from  any  one  organisation  and  no  more 
than  six  people  from  any  one  on-site  location  were  altowed  to  participate 
in  this  atudy.  A respondent  could  refer  one  other  respondent.  The 
referred- respondent  could  not  in-turn  refer  another  respondent.  All 
respondents  were  paid  $5  as  an  incentive.  Respondents  who  referred 
a respondent  received  an  additional  $2.  50. 
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APPENDIX  U 

WEIGHTING  OF  RESPONDENTS 


The  uric  of  quota  sampling  leads  naturally  to  a study  design  in 
which  tt.c  numbers  of  respondents  with  certain  demographic  character- 
istics (in  terms  of  age,  race  and  education)  are  disproportionate  to 
their  actual  numbers  in  the  total  U.  S.  population.  Accordingly,  a 
respondent  weighting  procedure  wan  used  to  make  the  sample  of  NPS 
civilian  males  correspond  to  actual  census  levels  in  terms  of  age  and 
race. 


Specifically,  12  age- race  weights  were  developed  based  on  census 
data  for  six  age  categories  (i.  e.  , 17,  IB,  19,  20,  21  and  22-26)  and  two 

| 

racial  categories  (i.e..  White  and  Non-White).  Education  census  data  * 
were  not  available  and,  therefore,  not  used  in  developing  respondent 
weights.  The  weighting  constant  for  each  cell  wan  simply  the  product 
of  the  appropriate  age  weight  and  ra«  e weight. 
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APPENDIX  II! 


STATIS1  TC  A 1 . RELIABILITY 


Rpcinis<  respondents  are  weighted  unequally  it  is  not  correct  to 
assess  standard  errors  by  methods  which  would  be  appropriate  with 
unweighted  data.  A similar  problem  occurs  in  the  series  of  Youth 
Attitude  Tracking  studies  (Market  Pacts,  Inc.;  Fall  1975,  Spring  1976, 
Fall  1976,  Spring  1977,  and  Fall  l *> V 7 >.  In  these  studies,  standard 
errors  are  computed  using  a replicated  sample  procedure  developed  by 
W.  E.  Doming  for  use  with  weighted  data  (Proceedings  of  the  ASOC, 
June  5,  1961).  Standard  errors  estimated  in  this  way  average  10  percent 
greater  than  those  obtained  by  applying  the  procedures  ordinarily  used 
with  unweighted  data.  These  more  conservative  estimates  of  standard 
errors  seem  appropriate  for  the  present  study. 


The  accompanying  tables  provide  95  percent  confidence  and  intervals 
for  percentages  observed  in  this  study  which  are  ien  percent  larger  than 
those  obtained  by  ordinary  methods. 
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STATISTICAL  RELIABILITY  I OR  DETERMINING  ACCURACY 
OK  PERCENTS  WITHIN  A SINGLE  SAMPLE  : 

At  the  95%  level  of  confidence 

Magnitude  of  Expected  or  Observed  Percent 


Sample 

10% 

20% 

U»% 

40% 

50% 

Sine 

90% 

80% 

m. 

602, 

50% 

100 

6.  4 

8.  7 

9.  8 

10.6 

10.  8" 

200 

4.  8 

6.2 

6.  9 

7.  5 

7.6 

400 

L t 

4.  t 

8.0 

S.  2 

5.4 

(.00 

2.6 

i.  5 

4.  1 

4.  i 

4.5 

1000 

2.  1 

2.  H 

t.  1 

3.  < 

4 

2000 

1.4 

2.  0 

2.2 

2.  4 

2.4 

2 (.00 

1.  t 

1.  7 

2.  0 

2.  1 

2.  1 

3000 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

2.  0 

2.0 

Not  to  be  used  for  < nmpartng  observations  from  different  groups  of 
respondents 

Observed  oercent  the  appropriate  number  shows  by  how  much  the 
observation  could  vary  due  to  sampling  error 


STATISTICAL  RELIABILITY  I t'lt  COMPARING  PERCENTS 
BETWEEN  TWO  INDEPENDENT  SAMPLES: 


o[  Each 
Sample 


At  I lie  95%  level  of  confident  o 
Average  of  the  Two  Observed  Percents 


Not  to  he  uaed  fur  measuring  accuracy  of  percents  within  a single 

sample 

Minimum  difference  required  between  the  observed  percents  in  the 
two  sampled  populations  to  be  statistically  different 


APPENDIX  IV 


TRADE-OFF  ANALYSIS 

The  Trade- Off  Model 

Any  important  choice  ‘.hal  an  individual  makes  almost  always  re- 
quires that  he  consider  trade-offs  among  desirable  alternatives.  For 
instance,  when  choosing  among  possible  jobs  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
possible  for  the  individual  to  find  a single  job  possibility  which  embodies 
all  of  his  favored  characteristics.  Consequently,  he  must  decide  which 
characteristics  he  is  willing  to  forego  in  order  to  obtain  certain  others. 

To  specify  just  two  such  types  of  consideration,  high  pay  is  usually 
paired  with  longer  hours  and  different  employeis  offer  different  benefit 

i 

plans.  Trsde-Off  Analysis  is  a technique  designed  specifically  to  deal 
with  such  situations.  ^ 

Th  technique  assumes  that  an  occupational  activity- -in  the  present 
osi  se»  vint,  in  the-  Reserves  or  National  Guard,  ..  can  be  characterised, 
as  being  composed  of  certain  specified  attributes,  or  more  accurately, 
attribute  levels.  (The  attributes  and  levels  used  in  this  study  are  pre- 
s~n£e<i  in  the  Introduction  to  this  repo.t.  ) It  further  assumes  that  every 
individual  has  a utility  v'.'.ur  (reiative  importance)  associated  with  each 
01  th"  'eve.s  of  oa^n  attribute  and  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  an 
individual's  overall  utility  for  a product  by  combining  in  some  way  his 
utilities  for  each  level  of  each  attribute  characterising  the  product.  The 
"composition  m>e"uscd  in  this  study  is  multiplicative.  That  is  to  say, 
the  overall  utility  for  a product  is  assumed  to  hr  the  product  of  the  utility 
values  for  the  appropriate  attribute  levels. 

The  numerical  ut  ity  values  characterizing  the  underlyinp  pre- 
ferences of  any  individual  may  be  inferred  from  preference  data 
provided  by  the  individual.  Respondents  In  this  study  were  presented 
with  a series  of  paired  comparison  questions  which  required  them  to 
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trade-off  tmo'ij  the  va rious  I eve1 s of  the  attributes.  These  questions 
were  of  the  form:  "A'l  other  aspects  of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
programs  being  equal,  would  you  prefer: 

i.o  enlistment  bonus  $300  e iliatmcnt  bonus 

A for)  f 

pay  50%  above  the  current  level  pay  ^0%  above  the  current  'evel  " 

The  interactive  interviewing  method  used  permitted  the  computer  to 
present  to  each  respondent  a series  of  questions  of  this  type,  each  one 
of  which  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  his  responses  to  earlier  questions 
It  therefore  yielded  more  information  about  his  utilities  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible. 

A computer  program  estimated  each  respondent's  utilities  from 
these  respoises,  using  an  iterative  maximum  likelihood  procedure.  This 
procedure  seeks  to  maximise  a likelihood  criterion  which  is  the  product 
of  the  N estimated  likelihoods  of  the  respondent's  Actual  responses,  con- 
ditioned upon  his  utilities.  Also  computed  for  each  individual  is  a 

measure  of  goodness  of  fit  known  as  tau  and  calculated  as  follows: 

Pc  - Pi 

tau  n — , where  Pc  is  the  number  of  paira  for  which  the  calculated 

Pc  ♦ Pi  r 

utilities  can  correctly  reproduce  the  respondent's  choice  on  that  pair  and 
Pi  is  the  number  of  pairs  fir  which  his  choice  is  "predicted"  incorrectly. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a tau  of '70  corresponds  to  the  esse  in  which  the  mode* 
correctly  reproduces  85%  of  a respondent's  choices. 

Trade-rff  Analysis  presents  several  distinct  advantages  over  other 
methods  typically  employed  to  treat  altitudinal  data.  Traditional  measures 
do  not  permit  adequate  quantification  of  the  aeeeptabil ily  of  products  or 
programs  not  presented  in  the  original  questionnaire.  By  the  multiplica- 
tive composition  rule.  Trade  Off  Analysis  can  assess  the  acceplabi'  ity  of 
an*  program  defined  bv  specified  levels  of  the  attributes  studied.  Since 
this  analysis  is  conducted  at  the  individual  level,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
information  about  acceptability  for  a ly  desired  grouping  of  individuals, 
such  as  those  living  in  small  urban  areas  or  those  ho'dlng  white  collar  joba. 


1 ! 4 


By  thfmfflvrs,  the  utilities  calculated  i •»  the  manner  described  above 
are  expressior  .i  of  profr  rein  . not  propensity.  That  is  to  say,  they  pro- 
vide the  capability  of  demonstrating  an  individual’s  relative  preference  for 
one  possible  Rrsi  rvr  program  over  another,  but  they  do  not  indii  ate  his 
absolute  likelihood  of  actus1  ty  joining  the  preferred  program.  Ity  means 
of  a four  stage  process,  however,  it  is  possib'e  lo  relate  these  utilities 
to  other  estimates  of  actual  likelihoods  of  enlisting  and  finally  to  estimated 
accession  levels  for  hypothetical  packages  of  service  chsracterist  tcs. 

This  process  depends  upon  the  relationship  of  four  key  variables: 


where  AUxii  : respondent  |‘s  utility  for  the  level  of  Program  X on  attribute  i 

OUxj  : respondent  j's  overslt  uti'ity  for  Program  X 

Rxj  : respondent  j’s  rating  of  his  perceived  likelihood  of  enlisting, 
if  offered  Program  X 

Ax  : estimated  accessiona  to  Program  X 
The  relationahips  among  these  variables  and  the  estimation  of  key  para- 
meters are  described  below. 

Obtaining  Attribute  Exponents 

The  overall  utility  of  respondent  t for  Program  X is  estimated 
multiplicative ly  in  the  following  way: 

Bl  B2  Bn 

OU  = Alt  x All  x ...  x AU 
xj  xlj  x2j  xoj 

J n Bi 

- n All  , where  »*  is  Ihe  number  of  attributes  describing 

i;|  x" 

x.  The  exponents,  Bt.  adjust  for  possible  perceived  redundancy  or  'ark  of 
independence  among  the  attributes,  and  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  for  all 
respondents. 

Estimates  of  these  exponents  were  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
Each  respondent  was  presented  with  12  concepts  of  possible  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  programs  which  were  described  in  terms  of  the  attributes 
studied,  .mil  which  he  was  asked  to  rank  order  in  terms  of  his  preference. 
Least  squares  regression  analysis  was  then  used  to  provide  an  equation 
predicting  a respondent's  rank  order  for  any  concept  from  his  utilities. 


The  model  utrd  wan 


RO  * b,  'n  AH  , t b 'n  AU  , 4 . . . + b In  All 
q I ql  2 q2  "i  qn 

where  RO  is  the  rank  orijer  of  concept  Q.  Each  respondent  supplied  12 
observations  to  the  analysis,  one  for  each  concept  he  ranked,  because 
his  mean  on  each  of  the  variables  was  removed  before  entering  the  analysis 
there  was  no  intercept  term  in  the  regression.  The  regression  weights 
thus  obtained  were  arbitrarily  scaled  so  that  the  largest  was  unity  and  the 
resulting  numbers,  one  for  each  attribute,  were  then  applied  to  the 
appropriate  attribute  utilities  sh  exponents.  Exhibit  I displays  the  ex- 
ponents used  for  each  sample. 

Exhibit  I 


ATTRIBUTE  EXPONENTS 


Attributr 

No  Prior  Service 

Civilians 

Current  Reservis 
and  Guardsmen 

Pay 

. 9'7 

. 597 

Term 

1 . 000 

. 747 

Bonus 

. 960 

1.000 

Educstion 

. 91? 

. 646 

Tax 

. 856 

. 785 

PX  Privileges 

. 473 

. 316 

Hair  Rrgulat  ions 

. »64 

. 734 

No.  Meeting  Mrs. 

. 32'* 

. 574 

No.  Sessions/Mo. 

. 704 

. 75l 

Duties 

. 546 

. 475 

Training  Camp 

. 579 

. 644 

Retirement 

. 704 

. 969 

Branch 

. 752 

n.  a. 

Obtaining  Likelihood  Estimates  from  Utilities 

Each  respondent  estimated  his  likelihood  of  enlisting  if  offered  the 
programs  represented  by  four  concepts:  his  two  highest  and  two  lowest 
ranked  descriptions  of  possible  Reserves  or  Nations'  Guard  Programs. 


Each  concept  waa  rated  on  the  scale  shown  in  Exhibit  2.  (For  obvious 

reasons,  any  respondent  giving  four  Identical  ratings  w.is  deleted  from 

further  analysis.  | the  respondent's  ratings  were  first  transformed  by 

means  of  the  equation  1 13-R  , where  R was  his  rati-.g  '>f  Coi- 

9t 

13 

cept  O on  ihe  12-point  scale,  and  '!  was  the  transformed  rating. 

For  each  person  a four- observation  regression  was  then  performed 
using  the  following  model: 

In  T - a + b In  OU 
91  9} 

the  purpose  of  this  regression  wss  to  scale  each  respondent's  utilities 
in  such  a way  as  to  relate  them  to  his  estimated  likelihoods  of  enlistment 
as  expressed  by  the  scale  ratings.  This  Step  was  necessary  because 
utilities  are  derived  from  data  m which  respondent*  compare  the  relative 
attractiveness  of  collections  of  attribute  levels.  Two  individuals  with 
simitar  patterns  of  preference  would  have  similar  utilities  even  though 
they  had  different  likelihood*  of  enlistment. 

By  estimating  these  two  parameters  for  each  individual  and  scaling 
his  utilities  accordingly,  this  element  of  indeterminacy  is  removed  from 
the  data.  Each  respondent's  utilities  are  made  comparable  in  the  sense 
that  his  overall  utility  for  each  of  Ihe  rated  concepts  is  set  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  I he  transformed  value  of  his  rating  for  that  concept. 

The  distribution  of  for  this  regression  is  shown  for  both  samples 
in  Exhibit  3.  All  responde  , t s not  meeting  three  criteria  were  excluded 
from  further  analysis; 

1.  Parameter  b,  above,  greater  fhan  zero.  (This  requires  that  a 
respondent  have  higher  enlistment  likelihoods  for  those  concepts 
with  higher  utilities.  ) 

2.  r^  greater  than  or  equa'  to  . 25.  (This  ensures  s minimum 
degree  of  relationship  between  utilities  and  likelihoods.) 


'•  P"1  greater  »r  equal  In  . /n.  n his  spec  i I it- s a 

hii’ii  nmn  standard  of  fil  of  the  r»  pondont's  utilities  j0 
his  preference  dal*.  ) 


The  a and  h paramdem  obtained  in  the  leg  it  ssion  just  described  were 
then  used  to  relale  utility  estimates  In  ! i fel  i tumd  rati  in  estimates  liy  the 


equal  ion. 

T 

*1 


EXHIHi  I 2 


"Likelihood  of  Enlisting"  Rating  Scale 


and  Distribution  of  Ratings 


Wording 

Numerical 

No.  of  Respondents 

Percentile 

Est  iniated 

! 

Givc;i 

Rating 

Giving  Rating 

Rating 

Pe  reenlile 

j 

I 

l 

84 

. '>92 

. 994 

i 

i i 

■! 

''Definitely" 

2 

63 

. 979 

. 9 76 

j 

^ J 

3 

89 

. 96  6 

. 946 

i 

\ ] 

4 

2.6  8 

. 933 

. 906 

1 

f 1 

sj 

"Probabl  v " 

S 

369 

. 878 

. 852 

i 

6 

128 

. 803 

. 787 

j 

7 

585 

. 711 

. 71  0 

■ i 

i J 

i 

"Probably  Not" 

8 

476 

. 615 

. 621 

i 

ti  i 

i 

9 

695 

. 508 

. 520 

t 

■± 

ID 

450 

. 404 

. 408 

t 

"Definite  1 y Not  " 

1 1 

413 

. 326 

. 284 

¥i 

1 i 

\ l 

12 

1 587 

. 144 

. 148 

| ■] 

EXHIBIT  3 

1 | 

1 

Distribution  of  i-2 


Sample 

No  Prior  Service  ( ivilians 


i 1 bL^rj.  30j.40l  SOl.feO  1 .70|  .801  ,90|  GO 
30  .12  t,>  50  76  MO  126  169  304|?.80 


Current  Reservists  and  Guardsine  A 10|  fJ  6 J 10  7 1 I i 16  22  46  39 
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Linking  Estimated  likel  iboecis  lo  Kstiniaii  d sio  1 l.i  vri  i 

A 'ikclihood  estimate  Ixi  obtained  to  ihis  r.u'nrr  w,m  ;if  MimcH 
to  hr  an  actual  like’ihood  i ■•  any  prohabiti  -dir  sense  of  the  word,  Hath.  r, 
it  wan  interpreted  merely  as  a-:  estimate  o)  to.-  respondent 1 s I ran!  lormed 
rating  T on  tlio  I }.  point  nitlc  described  i ■ f-t  xl  i • ! In  spet  * ion  < it 

Exhibit  2.  III. i'  most  of  Mn-  Ritual  ratings  won  i mu  cm  i .tied  m 'be 

lower  end  ol  tin-  s«  ,i  1 1 . , tin  -ituic  it  ,<ppoa  reel  .|o  m m'iIi.  lo  ' spread  not" 
the  scale  in  this  region,  and  lircaust  I lie  re  seemed  lo  bo  'title  reason  i , > 
believe  that  respo '.dents  we  r«-  oblo  lo  oatiimlo  l iko’  ilurod*  in  mmi  ‘linn 
an  ordioa1  se  i*o,  the  decision  wa*  made  to  tr<',il  the  likelihood  scale  i: 
a merely  c rdinxl  state.  Accordingly,  percentile  points  were  estimated 
for  each  of  tl.o  I.!  nettle  position*  and  these  •.•.•tines  were  used  *c»  represent 
the  likelihood  corresponding  lo  each  scale  point. 

For  subsequent  i (imputations  it  wa ;»  necessary  to  express  these  per 
cemilea  as  a function  of  the  underlying  rating  scale  values  .-a'lur  than  o 
compute  actual  perceotib  s,  | he  estimating  function  fnut.d  was 

i 2 

1>  , I |I  T I I II  where  R is  the  riling 

Xj  X|  XJ..,  *J 

ifiu 

on  the  one  - lo- twelve  scale.  Tin  value*  of  this  function  tor  each  of  the 
scale  points  are  shown  in  the  Iasi  column  of  Exhibit  .i. 

the  final  step  in  the  predict  inn  of  accession  levels  is  based  on  an 
additive  aggregation  ol  these  P o'.uii  de.«.  each  multiplied  hy  a respondent 
weight  which  relates  cstini  iled  .lui’siiinn.i  among  the  sample  group  u> 
accessions  tor  the  tots!  popu'ntion. 


A 

x 


W V 

m xm 


W I'  inhere  in  is  the  number  .if  respondents  aid  Wi 

i si , 


in  the  weight  lor  respondent  i. 


f 


1 lb 


In  order  to  obtain  these  weights,  an  initial  simulation  was  performed 
for  the  N PS  civ  ilian  sample  In  which  all  respondent  weights  were  .n  ! at 
1.0.  Kstimated  accessions  to  the  program  as  currently  described  were 
tabulated  by  each  of  I?  age- race  groups  and  these  figure's  were  compared 
with  actual  Dei  ember  June  1477  act  e.ssiot.  levels  lor  these  groups.  1 he 
latter  figures  were  supplied  by  MA'IDAC.  (.omparisor.  of  these  numb,  rs 
made  possible  th<*  specification  of  17.  age- race  weights,  one  of  which  was 
applied  to  each  respondent  in  subsequent  simulations  on  the  basis  of  his 
membership  in  one  of  the  12  groups.  Mo  similar  figures  for  rc  • enlist  merits 
were  available  for  use  in  the  current  reservists  and  guardsmen  sample; 
hence,  all  simulations  involving  th’it  sample  utilize  respondent  weights  of 
t.  0. 

Once  weighting  factors  are  obtained,  ao».«  ssion  lovrls  for  any 
hypothetical  Reserve;  and  National  t'.uard  program  can  be  eat  imated.  It 
is  only  neressarv  to  specify  th>  altrihote  levels  which  charaelerh.'.o  the 
program  of  interest.  t he  resulting  accession  estimates  are  presented 
both  in  their  raw  form  (the  actual  estimates  tor  that  program)  and  as  per 
centage  deviations  from  accession  tovi  Is  !o  'he  current,  program. 

Such  estimator  ca  be  made  separately  for  any  demographic  groups 
about  which  data  were  collected  in  the  study.  Thus  it  is  possible  lo  deter- 
mine which  programs  have  the  greatest  effect  in  increased  accessions 
among  the  highly  educated,  among  good  students,  among  whites,  among 
20- year  olds,  and  so  on. 

A numerical  example  of  thi  processes  described  in  Oils  Appendix 
may  be  found  in  Itie  study  proposal.  I lie  project  stall  of  Mnikel  Facts 
would  like  to  acknowledge  tb"  .subs' ait  lal  contribution  of  Mr.  lam,"i  (iinler 
in  conceptual  King  the  foregoing  steps. 


MABKiT  ftACTS 

fjlossary  of  Terms 


AUxij 

OUxj 


respondent  j's  utility  for  the  level  of  Program  X on  attrijuie 
respondent  j's  overall  utility  for  Program  X 


n 13  j 

OUxj  * AL'xij  . where  n is  the  uuvnhc-  o i attributes 
characterizing  X 


Rxj  respondent  j's  rating  on  a 12-polnt  scale  (where  l correspond!,  to 

his  highest  possible  likelihood  and  12  to  his  lowest  possible)  of 
his  likelihood  of  joining  X,  if  it  were  offered  to  him 


Txj  - the  transformation  of  j's  rating  of  X 

Txj  « >3-Rx} 

13 

Txj  i«  estimated  by  the  following  equation 
aj  hi 

Txj  • e OUxj 


Pxj  - the  percentile  point  corresponding  to  respondunt  j'a  rating,  Rxj,  of 

Program  X 

Pxj  ia  estimated  by  the  equation 
»'xj  3 1 (‘-Txi)Z 


Vv  | - the  respondent  weight  for  j 


estimated  accessions  lo  X 
Ax  is  eHtimateil  by  the  equation 


\ 


x 


Ml 

£ VV:  I'  where  m is  the  iiumhi  i 
j • 1 .1  * i 


«»l  respondents 


the  number  of  paired  empariarm  questions  from  the  questionnaire 
for  which  a respondent's  utilities  can  correctly  reproduce  his  choice 
on  the  question.  This  value  is  used  in  calculation  of  tau 


